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Fiction 
H. G. Wells + - - - The Dream 


In “The Dream”’ Wells gives us an account of our world of today as seen in a vivid dream by Sarnac, 
one of those Utopians of two thousand years hence. Here again, Wells has “‘the supreme merit of stimu- 








lating, challenging, suggesting, provoking.” 
To be published April 22. 


MAY SINCLAIR 
A Cure of Souls 


A sharply pointed comedy which it is a pleasure to 
read. . . It is with deep psychological insight and 
perfect art that Miss Sinclair has worked out this tragedy 
of a suppressed sexual infatuation which is cut off from 
its ground because its innocent harborer could never for 
& moment suspect that its ground was not God but a 
particular man.—Chicago Post, Literary Review. $2.50 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Cheat-the-Boys 
Again we are impressed with the often racy, and some- 
times poetic, rustic speech. And once more Phillpotts 
paints landscape with vivifying touch. A story artisti- 
cally conealvell and forcefully told.—Philadelphia North 


American. $2.25 


ALBERT PARKER FITCH 
None So Blind 
Shrewd and understanding characterization. 
There is the sort of psychological insight which gives 
real distinction to a piece of fiction. There is the passion 
of life and struggle and victory.—The Christian Cen- 
tury. $2.50 


WILFRANC HUBBARD 
Donna Lisa 
With its twin suggestions of romantic possibility and 
unsentimental yielding of circumstances, it 1s a fair picture 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind, lured by the age-old snares 
of human nature and Italy working in unfair conspiracy 
New York Times. $2.00 


HARRINGTON HEXT 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 

As thrilling as the author’s previous mystery tales 
though differing greatly in plot. Cock Robin and Jenny 
Wren are threatened by menacing evil. A startling revela- 
ion begins the gradual disclosure of the source of evil and 
a mad pursuit ensues. $2.00 


Probable price, $2.50 


ZONA GALE 
Birth 


“This is the story of Marshall Pitt, who comes to 
Burage, a typical midwestern small town, marries there 
and settles down. Miss Gale’s depiction of Burage, 
Ohio, and the characters there—the village gossips—the 
local ‘great lady’—the kindliness and homeliness of these 
village folk—the outstanding events of their lives—the 
atmosphere itself, are unexcelled in contemporary Amer- 
ican literature.” —Baltimore Sun. $1.75 


CLEMENCE DANE 
Wandering Stars Together with the Lover 
Is composed of two short stories. The first is of a wander- 
ing love brought back and strengthened by a force more 
—_ than natural. Woven with a second story, this 
ove force becomes powerful to a degree of uncanniness.— 
Probable Price $2.00 


GRACE KING 
La Dame De Sainte Hermine 
The beautiful Marie Alorge was sent to Louisiana by 
a lettre de cachet because she refused to make the mar- 
riage arranged for her. Her romantic story is closely 
interwoven with the founding of the city of New Or- 
leans. Probable Price $2.00 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 

The High Romance 
A story of a man artistic in taste, groping through the 
darkness of a bizarre, exotic, literary world. A story of a 
life, full of interesting episodes and thoroughly human 
expe riences With the spiritual. $2.25 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
They Who Walk in the Wilds 


In the writing of these nine animal stories the author 
shows his keen powers of observation and his unerring 
ability to reproduce the traits and characteristics of 
animals. Whether it be the mongrel sheep dog or the 
bewildered goat, Major Roberts draws a story of absorb- 
ing interest. $2.25 





Books for the general reader 


FRANCIS L. WELLMAN 


The Art of Cross-Examination 


“Francis L. Wellman has produced a book of sig- 
nificance to the experienced trial lawyer, of inspiring 
instruction to the youngsters in the profession, and of 
consuming interest to anyone alive to the everlasting 
human drama.’’—Chicago Evening Post. $4.00 


WALDO S. PRATT 

New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians 

A remarkable achievement. Here in one volume you 
have all the information contained in Grove’s famous 
dictionary of music, as well as many added facts pertinent 
to the subject hitherto unpublished and all for one-sixth 
the cost of Grove’s Dictionary. It will prove of great 
joy and value to all lovers of music. $6.00 
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Christianity and the State 


By S. Parkes Cadman 


Is there a higher love than love of democracy? A greater commandment than that of the State? A nobler obedience and a purer 


service than any political 


rule can rightly demand? 
Multitudes of Protestants, who believe so, find themselves today disturbed and shaken by the question: 


tions “ make a bigger practical difference in their lives as citizens, parents and disciples? 
Dr. Cadman’s firmly established reputation rests on his stubborn powers of endurance in the potrenense of the mental hard labor 
ic 


required to back up his iron-clad determination to be just all ’round—which will make his great pub 


problem of Christian manhood in our time. 


Ought not these convic- 


eager to “hear him” on this major 


Price, $2.50 





Hough, Lynn Harold 
THE IMPERIAL VOICE 


These chapters touch life at many points 
because they are the work of a veteran 
student of life. Parochialism or provincial- 
ism is conspicuously absent because Dr. 
Hough has always been a great traveler, 
both in mind and person. 


Probable price, $1.50 


Bosworth, Edward I. (Oberlin) 
THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF 
JESUS 
Based on the author’s conviction that 
Jesus felt that he could and must “save” 
men by leading them to share His own 
religious experience ever more largely. 
450 pages. Probable price, $2.00 


Patton, Carl S. 
RELIGION IN THE THOUGHT OF 
TODAY 
An endeavor, to take our religion apart 
and put it together again in a form alive 
with the life of our own generation. 
Probable price, $1.50 


Singh, Sadhu Sundar 
REALITY AND RELIGION 


Strives to express the deep truths which 
he has come to know and feel about reality 
through the internal senses in the act of 
meditation and prayer. 


Little Books on Religion Series. 





Four Religious Best Sellers 


Jefferson, Charles E. 
THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 
Dr. Jefferson’s Biggest Book. 


It will do your soul good to join Dr. Jefferson in his hero 


worship of Paul. 
Brown, Dean Charles R. 


Dawson, Marshall 


NINETEENTH CENTURY EVOLUTION AND AFTER 


Price, $2.25 : 
’ $ > Cadman. 


“Has an immense grip. 
to place in the hands of all reading people. 


I know nothing better of its kind 
"— Dr. S. Parkes 
Price, $1.50 


WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION 
Dean Brown has done nothing better. 
Form them into a dis- 


Machen, J. Gresham 
CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM 














Advise your men folks to read it. 
cussion group to study it. Topics: 
Prayer; Bible; Future Life. 


God; Christ; 


Atonement; 
Price, $1.50 


Liberals should read what one of the chief spokesmen of 
the Fundemantalists has to say concerning their differences. 


New Edition, $1.00 





Fit h, Rev. Albert Parker (Andover and Am- 


herst) 
NONE SO BLIND 

“Groping His Way Through” (the years 
of adolescence to a sound manhood) might 
have been the title of this full-length novel 
of college student life. 

College presidents and Private and Pub- 
lic School principals are a unit in saying 
that this book should be read by every 
college undergraduate, present and pros- 
pective, and particularly by their parents. 

story ministers can enthusiastically 
recommend. Price, $2.50 


l fe, A. B. 

CONSERVATISM, RADICALISM, 
AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
Dartmouth College has a class of fifty 

using this work as a text this semester. 

It is worth the price. Price, $3.50 


Jackson, F. J. F. 
ANGLICAN CHURCH PRINCIPLES 


Dr. Jackson sheds a flood of illumination 
for both members and non-members on all 
the issues in controversy at present in = 
Episcopal Church. Price, $2.2 


Palmer, Frederick 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
A straightforward explanation of what 
carly Christians tried to express concerning 
Christ through the story of the Virgin 
Birth and the other miracles and the creeds. 
Price, 75 cents 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


Coulter, John M. and Merle G. (Department 
of Botany, University of Chicago) 

WHERE EVOLUTION AND RE- 
LIGION MEET 


“That scientific men believe in Christi- 
anity because they find it to be thoroughly 
scientific” is the thesis which this book 
undertakes to prove. Price, $1.25 


Patton, Cornelius H. 
THE BUSINESS OF MiSSIONS 


If the Protestant Church is ever to out- 
grow the pass-the-plate plan and put its 
support of missions on a sound investment 
basis it must rely on such a document as 
“The Business of Missions” to accomplish 
this financial revolution. Price, $2.00 


Hardman, O. 
THE IDEALS OF ASCETICISM 


Vitally helpful discussion of topics like 
“The Asceticism of the Cross; Fellowship— 
Asceticism’s Mystical Ideal; Righteous- 
ness—Its Disciplinary Ideal; Reparation 
—Its Sacrificial Ideal, etc. Price, $2.00 


Scott, Ernest F. (Author of “New 
ment Today’’) 
THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF 
JESUS 
Dr. Scott spends no time in trying to 
get Jesus “‘on his side” but devotes all his 
attention to the discovery of “where Jesus 
stood.” Price, $1.50 


At Your Religious Book Store 


Testa- 


The Macmillan Company 


Beckwith, Clarence (Chicago) 
THE IDEA OF GOD 


Will repay close study by any minister. 
New price, $1.50 


Guy, A. 
SCOUTING AND RELIGION 
Ministers or patrol leaders can make use 
of the method worked out here to make 
his religious talks fit in most naturally with 
the rest of scout work and life. 
Price, 75 cents 


CREEDS AND LOYALTY 
By Seven Members of the Faculty of the 
Episcopal Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 
A remarkable manifesto by the Faculty 
of a Theological School with a long and 
honorable history on the matters over 
which controversy is raging in the Epis- 
copal Church. (In preparation). 
Probable price, $1.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL 

CRISIS 
By Walter Rauschenbusch 

One more printing of this epoch-making 
book. 

Still occupies first place in its field— 
without a rival. 

Unquestionably the first book to read on 
the social message of the Christian gospel. 

Reduced price, $1.75 


New York City, N.Y. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Christianity and World Problems Series 


George H. Doran Company, Publishers, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


No. 6. Yours anp Worip Prosiems, by Sherwood Eddy. 
An enlargement of the famous address given at the Indianapolis 
Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement. A summary 
of youth movements in Asia and Europe. 32 pages, 10 cents net. 


No. 5. Tae Treaty or VERSAILLES AND Arter, by Ray 
Stannard Baker, Chief American correspondent at the Peace 
Conference, and author of the three volumes on ‘Woodrow 
Wilson and World Settlement.”’ An interpretation of the work 
of Woodrow Wilson at Paris. 48 pages, 10 cents net. 


No. 4. Tae Laacve or Nations, by Lord Robert Cecil. 
A consideration of the moral basis of the League, together with 
a survey of its work during the last four years. 32 pages, 10 
cents net. 


No. 3. FRaNcE AND THE Peace or Evrope, by Kirby Page. 
A study of the documentary evidence and an attempt to inter- 
pret the present attitude and actions of France. 32 pages, 
10 cents net. 


No. 2. Russta: A WARNING AND A CHALLENGE, by Sher- 
wood Eddy. A study of economic, political and religious condi- 
tions based upon evidence secured during a recent visit. 32 
pages, 10 cents net. 


No. 1. War: Its Causes, Consequences AND CuRE, by 
Kirby Page, with an introduction by Ha Emerson Fosdick. 
This reprint in smaller type of the larger book is now in its 125th 
thousand and plans are under way for translation into several 
foreign languages. 96 pages, 15 cents net. 


Christianity and Personal Problems Series 


George H. Doran Company, Publishers, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


No. 1. Scrence ano Re.iaion, by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and Sherwood Eddy. 48 pages, 10 cents net. 

No. 2. THe Mopernist-FUNDAMENTALIST CONTROVERSY, 
by William Horace Day. 32 pages, 10 cents net. (Ready April 
15, 1924.) 

No. 3. Victory over Temptation, How Christ Helps a 
Man to Achieve Character, by Sherwood Eddy. 32 pages, 10 
cents net 

No. 4. Jesus Curisr: Waat Is His Sianirricance? by 
Sherwood Eddy. 32 pages, 10 cents net. 

No. 5. Tae Farra or Honest Dovust, by Sherwood Eddy. 
32 pages, 10 cents net. 


Christianity and Industry Series 


George H. Doran Company, Publishers, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


No. 11. Tae Denrat or Civ Liperties In THE Coat 
Fre.ps, by Winthrop D. Lane, formerly on the staff of the 
New York Evening Post, and a frequent contributor to leading 
periodicals. An analysis of the actual situation which prevails 
in mining regions and an interpretation of the significance of 
the policies of the operators and the miners. 64 pages, 15 cents 
net. 


No. 10. Way Nor Try Caristianity? by Samuel Zane 
Batten. A stimulating challenge to apply the principles of 
Jesus throughout all realms of modern life. 64 pages, 15 cents net. 


No. 9. Tae Economic Orper: Wuat Is It? Waar Is Ir 
Wort? by Professor John H. Gray, a former president of the 
American Economic Association. Analyzes the present social 
order and passes ethical judgment upon it. 56 pages, 10 cents net. 


No. 8. InpustrraL Unrest: A Way Ovrt, by B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. Practical suggestions by an employer of 7,000 work- 
ers. 32 pages, 10 cents net. 


No. 7. INceNTIVES IN MopERN Lire, by Kirby Page. Are 
the motives of Jesus practicable in modern business and pro- 
fessional life? 32 pages, 10 cents net. 


No. 6. America: Its PropLeMs AND Perixs, by Sherwood 
Eddy. An analysis of outstanding social, industrial, and race 
problems. 32 pages, 10 cents net. 


No. 4. Tse Sworp or Tue Cross, by Kirby Page. A 
consideration of the ethics of war between nations and between 
classes; an analysis of Jesus’ way of life. 64 pages, 15 cents net. 
(Regular Edition $1.20.) 


No. 3. Fetiowsaip, by Basil Mathews and Harry Bis- 
seker. Preface by Sherwood Eddy. A consideration of fellow- 
ship as a means of building the Christian social order. 32 pages, 
10 cents net. 


No. 2. Conuective Baracarnina, by Kirby Page. An 
ethical evaluation of some phases of trade unionism and the 
open-shop movement. 32 pages, 10 cents net. 


No. 1. InpustriaL Facts, by Kirby Page. Concrete data 
concerning industrial problems and proposed solutions. 32 
pages, 10 cents net. 


Have You Read These Books?r 


Tue New Worwp or Lasor, by Sherwood Eddy. The 
result of investigation in ten principal industrial countries during 
a fourteen months’ tour in Europe and Asia. Considers labor 
conditions and problems in China, Japan, India, Russia, the 
continent of Europe and America. 220 pages, cloth $1.50. 


Facina THE Crisis, by Sherwood Eddy. The Fondren 
Lectures of 1922. An outgrowth of 25 years of study, observa- 
tion and addresses before students in all parts of the United 
States, Europe, the Near East and the Orient. A challenging 
discussion of the vital problems of the hour—philosophical, 
religious, social and industrial. 241 pages, cloth-lined paper 
50 cents, cloth $1.50. 


Factne Tae Crists—Grovup Discussion OvuTLINE, prepared 
by A. J. Gregg. Paper, 44 pages, 10 cents. 


CuRISTIANITY AND Economic ProsieMs, a Discussion-Grouv 
Text Book, prepared for the Federal Council of Churches. 
Kirby Page, Editor. Facts, Principles, Programs. An invalu- 
able reference book. 120 pages, cloth 50 cents. 


Towarp THE UNDERSTANDING oF Jesus, by Professor V. G. 
Simkhovitch, a cheap edition of this notable book—one of the 
most stimulating interpretations of Jesus ever published. 83 
pages, 25 cents. 


Any of these may be ordered from 


THE PAMPHLET DEPARTMENT 


311 Division Avenue 


Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


Reduced Rates tor Quantities 


Packages sent on consignment for sale at conferences, 
with the privilege of returning unsold copies. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Results of the 
Bok Plan Ballot 


HE KEEN REGRET which we felt at the time the 

Bok prize plan was announced has been increased by 
the final disclosure of the results of the balloting. Accord- 
ing to the published report, only 610,558 ballots were cast, 
of which 534,177 were for and 76,381 were against the 
plan. Seven million ballots were sent out, besides those 
printed in 90 per cent of the nation’s newspapers. 
It is claimed that 40,000,000 people were reached by the 
proposal. In view of the fact that no restrictions were 
placed upon the balloting, either as to the age of the voter 
or the number of times he might vote, the results are deeply 
disappointing and almost utterly lacking in significance. 
Mr. Bok is reported to have spent a fortune—the amount 
estimated was as high as $600,000, or nearly one dollar 
per vote—in getting his prize offer before the public and 
then getting out the vote. This marks the end of what began 
as a highly inspiring act of public service on Mr. Bok’s 
part. The unfruitfulness of the project is explained by 
several factors. The plan was put out as a yes or no pro- 
posal. No alternative was coupled with the prize plan for 
which the voter might have expressed a preference. Thus 
the project took the form of propaganda for the league 
of nations and failed entirely to stimulate discussion. The 
educative value of a discussion of alternative plans would 
have been worth the great and generous expenditure even 
had the voting been indecisive. But the educational value 
of the yes or no campaign has proved inconsequential. 
Deeper than these factors, however, is the lack of public 
interest in any peace scheme which proposes by gingerly 
indirection to get at the war evil. The Levermore plan 
which won Mr. Bok’s prize made the impression of being 
just another piece of political dilettantism, formulated in 


the interest of assumed “practicality” to get past the prej- 
udices and fears of America’s isolationists. The peace lovers 
of this country will do well to learn from the Bok plan 
episode that only radical, comprehensive and direct meas- 
ures against war will do more than start an ineffectual ripple 
on the surface of public interest. There are three anti- 
war ideas now really alive in America, and no more. They 
are pacifism which is an individual program, excommunica- 
tion which is a program for the organized church, and out- 
lawry which is a program for our nation and all the states 
of the world. These three are all separable from one an- 
other. Pacifism is making its appeal increasingly to the 
Christian conscience. It stands or falls on the merits of 
such appeal. Neither excommunication nor outlawry in- 
volves pacifism. And while outlawry will surely be brought 
about by excommunication, neither logically requires nor 
implies the other. All of these are direct frontal attacks 
upon war, and it would seem that the public mind has 
reached a point where it is done with oblique approaches 
and trimming compromises. 


The Drift Toward 
Prohibition 
VERY PROPHECY of the prohibitionists is proving 
true. Lloyd George, the world’s leading knockabout 
politician, and Stephen Graham, the world’s leading knock- 
about traveler, are the latest to testify in England to the 
economic advantages that the United States is reaping. And 
within this country there is a clear increase in the senti- 
ment to take the dry regime seriously and enforce the laws 
honestly. William Allen White said, years ago, that the 
sobering up of a nation is not essentially different from 
that of an individual. The process takes time. But it is 
already possible to see the way in which things are going. 
453 
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A noble lord on the other side of the Atlantic has com- 
mitted suicide because rum-running did not prove as profit- 
able as the newspaper reports had suggested it would. The 
convention just held by women in Washington, presided 
over by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, and supported by other 
equally distinguished names, while it may be suspected of 
having had some slight political significance, was likewise 
an evidence of the determination of the nation’s home- 
makers to keep the country dry. The convention of college 
representatives has equal meaning. Now comes Judge 
Thompson of the federal court in the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania with a sentence of guilty impartially dis- 
tributed between the man who buys bootleg booze and the 
man who sells it. A high judicial precedent is thus estab- 
lished that will be of inestimable value for the future. “My 
private bootlegger” is getting to be less of a joke; less of 
an evidence of social standing. The truth is that the 
country is really drying up, in spirit as well as in legislation. 
In the words of the play that is so suggestively reaching 
the end of its run just now, Al, the bootlegger, may have 
been here, but Al’s going. 


Patronizing Misrepresentation 
Will Not Suppress this Prophet 


O READER OF THE DAILY PRESS who knows 
Dr. Ernest F. Tittle will be misled by the headlines 
into imagining that that brave prophet sought Elijah’s cave 
of safety on the first Sunday after the now famous Epworth 
League meeting was held in his church. In line with their 
policy of distortion and fabrication the newspapers tried to 
make it appear that Dr. Tittle in his Sunday sermon had 
toed the scratch-line drawn by the hundred per centers. 
Gleefully they seized upon his declaration of loyalty, as if 
it were a declaration which only their kind of patriots could 
make and opponents of war could not make. With avid 
delight they flung across their pages banner headlines telling 
that the pastor had acknowledged that a mistake had been 
made in inviting Mr. Brent Dow Allinson to speak. No 
attempt was made, however, to get at Dr. Tittle’s reason 
for this admission, but it was left for the reader to assume 
that the reason lay in the fact that Mr. Allinson was a 
pacifist and had spent two years in jail as a conscientious 
objector. On this interpretation the press and the legion 
slapped a cheery O. K. upon the back of the preacher and 
again turned their terrorizing apparatus upon the thirty- 
eight undergraduates at Northwestern and the fifty ex- 
service men of the theological seminary. 


To Investigate Record of 
Conscientious Objector 


F ANYONE IMAGINES that this patronizing misinter- 

pretation of his words will succeed in suppressing Dr. Tit- 
tle’s conviction on the peace and war issue we venture to pre- 
dict that such a one is due shortly for a rude shock. The facts 
are that Dr. Tittle left Chicago two hours after the Epworth 
League meeting, and returned the following Saturday to 
confront a church and community stirred by the press and 
the American legion into a seething controversy. In the 
space of a few hours he was compelled to formulate a state- 
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ment adequate to the complex and crucial moment. That 
portion of his statement which intimated the inadvisability 
of inviting Mr. Allinson in the first place to speak was, as 
Dr. Tittle now states, based upon the generally accepted 
belief that Mr. Allinson’s character is tainted with forms of 
disloyalty quite apart from his conscientious objections to 
war. Charges to this effect were contained in Dean Wig- 
more’s protest read at the Epworth League meeting. But 
Dr. Tittle consistently held that, the invitation having been 
given, Mr. Allinson should not have been called off, at the 
last hour, under pressure. Learning, after Sunday, that it 
was the conviction on the part of some well-informed 
citizens of Chicago that Mr. Allinson was during the war 
made the victim of one of the most brutal persecutions 
which the press and the military authorities could in those 
frenzied days devise, Dr. Tittle suggested that a committee 
to investigate Mr. Allinson’s case be created, of which he 
himself desired to be a member. Such a committee is now 
being formed. It will go into the records and present its 
findings to the public. If the facts disclose what those who 
know Brent Allinson believe, namely, that this young 
American has been crucified for his conscientious convic- 
tions and for nothing else, it is a safe prediction that Dr. 
Tittle will have a word or two further to speak upon the 
subject. 


Sergeant Reid 
Tells ’em 


ERGEANT REID is back from France. The fact is 

that he has settled in Whitestone, out of Long Island, 
and become something of a pillar in the Methodist church 
there. Sunday school superintendent, and all that sort of 
thing. Two or three weeks ago Sergeant Reid’s pastor 
went to conference, and asked his stalwart layman to fill 
the pulpit. The sergeant read of the conference sessions; 
read how the bishop had scolded the brethren for bringing 
in an anti-war resolution; how he had yearned in public 
for the chance to do his episcopal bit in khaki again. So 
Sergeant Reid, who had been wondering what to talk about 
when church-time came, felt “moved” as a Quaker would 
say. And this, according to the papers, is part of what the 
good people of Whitestone had to listen to: “Last week 
one of our Methodist leaders lauded the spiritual exaltation 
gained by our young men in the recent war, and decried 
an effort to have the church take a stand against future 
bloodshed. Perhaps there is some excuse for such talk 
from a man who spent his period of service in France lec- 
turing and preaching to the boys and visiting them in hospi- 
tals—all well behind the danger zone. But I have never 
heard any of the boys who laid on hospital cots, or who lost 
their legs, or who cursed the Huns and the mud in the 
front trenches speak of the spiritual exaltation of their 
experience. I am afraid that any clergyman who sees 
spiritual value in a struggle that costs 26,000,000 lives and 
leaves the world asking if there is anything good in this 
so-called Christian civilization, needs to re-read Christ's 
words in the New Testament. If the church does not teach 
the nations that war is always wrong, that it is never and 
can never be Christ’s way of settling disputes between 
groups of men, who can or who will teach them? It seems to 
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me that this is one of the great tasks and duties and oppor- 
tunities of the Christian churches today, to outlaw war.” 
That’s the trouble with letting a layman into a pulpit; he’s 
likely to say something. 


Denominations and 
Community Churches 


HAT NOT ALL preachers within the regular ranks 

of one of the denominations are particularly happy 
in the attitude of aloofness frequently assumed toward the 
formation of community churches is indicated by such 
words as follow. They are written by the Rev. W. L. 
Hadsell, a Methodist minister in Nebraska, and appear in 
the course of an article in Zion’s Herald to which the editor 
calls especial editorial attention. “As a result of this 
autocratic hierarchy”—this is the term that Mr. Hadsell 
applies to the Methodist episcopacy—‘Methodism is losing 
many community churches which otherwise it could retain. 
The small overchurched towns are rapidly developing a 
community consciousness which tends to express itself 
along democratic lines. Even where the Methodist church 
is predominant and preferred by the majority of the people, 
because of its autocratic system the community decides 
to reorganize itself and unite with one of the more demo- 
cratic denominations. This will become {increasingly so 
when the fallacy propagated by district superintendents is 
exploded, namely, that the community church is not a 
success. Of course it is not a success from the standpoint 
of being exploited in the interests of an autocratic system 
and its highly paid agents, the connectional men. The com- 
munity church is a success where the community can get 
able leadership, and where it is not interfered with by the 
highly paid connectional men of three or four competing 
denominations, whose word is taken as final authority by 
some credulous people of the town in which their denom- 
inations are determined to unite.” 


Offending the Little Ones 


HE RESOLUTION providing for a constitutional 

amendment that will give the federal government power 
to legislate regarding child labor is the most vital human 
issue before congress in this session. It is in danger of 
being smothered beneath political wet blankets while the pot 
boils over with partisan controversy. Taxation and the 
Teapot Dome scandal furnish plenty of fodder for public 
consumption and congress seems inclined to focus oratory 
upon them because of their campaign possibilities. Both 
are moral issues, but neither possess the vital human aspects 
of the child labor amendment. They both concern money 
morals; child labor concerns the weal of human beings in 
the most direct fashion. 

Any issue that concerns the welfare of human beings is 
vital, but when it concerns “these little ones” it lays a spe- 
cial burden of duty upon all that is chivalrous within us. 
Twice congress has enacted laws governing the labor of 
wage-earning children. It is no longer a question of public 
will. It is simply a question of means for the legal enact- 
ment of public will. It is only because of the obstructive 
tactics so well known to committee rooms that there is delay. 
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It has already been ascertained that the required two-thirds 
in each house can be mobilized for the passage of the reso- 
lution. The enemies of this sort of human welfare legis- 
lation know that fact, but they also know how to work 
behind the doors of committee rooms where delay, flank 
movements and indirection can be effective. 


The opposition to this amendment largely centers on the 
argument for state’s rights. That is a favorite device when 
social legislation is demanded. It has nothing to do with 
the real issue, but it brings up an ancient controversy and 
befogs the real issue with the smoke of an old feud. This 
state’s rights movement must face the facts in this vital 
human issue. The legislatures of forty-four states have met 
since the supreme court declared the federal child labor law 
unconstitutional and not a single one of them enacted a state 
law that gives protection to child wage-earners equal to that 
given by the federal law. Nine states still are in the same 
category with Japan and China in regard to child workers. 
Bulgaria and Rumania have better laws than thirty-two 
others. The federal law lacked much of providing the pro- 
tection guaranteed children in countries with advanced social 
legislation, yet only thirteen states give as good guarantees 
as did the federal law. The obstructionists must answer for 
those other states, nearly three-fourths of the total. What 
hope can they give the children of Rhode Island, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas? It is a striking commentary that those 
states where the state’s rights doctrine holds most tena- 
ciously have the worst record in regard to child labor, and 
it is equally striking that no one else is much concerned 
about the academic state’s rights issue in relation to this 
particular legislation except those who think it profitable 
to exploit the children as wage-earners. 


It is fair to presume that congress would again enact such 
laws as it has twice before enacted for the protection of 
immature children who must work for wages. There was 
nothing drastic about the former laws. They prohibited 
factory work for children under fourteen, mine and quarry 
work for those under sixteen, and provided that those be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen should not work more than eight 
hours per day and six days per week and that their work 
must be done between six in the morning and seven in the 
evening. Work at home on farms and in homes under 
parental oversight was not interfered with. There is need 
for protection against tenement house and sweating indus- 
tries of the type that farm out their work. There are tens 
of thousands of farm boys and girls of tender age that need 
protection. They can perhaps be best protected by the 
enactment of compulsory school attendance laws. It is to 
be hoped that new legislation will reach out to cover wage- 
earning children in beet fields and like kinds of outdoor 
wage-earning work. 


The children who labor in beet fields are found retarded, 
living in uninhabitable places and due to grow up to nothing 
better than drudgery. In the growing season they work 
from twelve to fifteen hours per day and do the hardest 
kind of labor, stooping and crawling to do it. In the Michi- 
gan beet fields it was found that eighty-six out of every 
hundred children between the ages of five and sixteen, 
in the families of those who “contract out” to weed and 
cultivate the beets, were engaged in this drudgery. In the 
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Shenandoah district of Pennsylvania one-half of all the 
children between the ages of thirteen and sixteen work in 
the coal* breakers, amid the roar and dust, absent from 
school, picking slate, filling their lungs with coal dust and 
their minds with nothing higher than an ambition to get to 
work as miners underground. Of course the textile mills 
are the worst offenders, as indeed they have been ever since 
the spinning jenny was invented and children were herded 
in barracks in the English industrial districts, working all 
their waking hours and often kept awake by the master’s 
whip. 

The representatives of the civilized nations of the world 
have joined in “a declaration of the rights of the child” 
known as the Declaration of Geneva. It is a kind of world- 
wide children’s charter. It declares that “the child must be 
given means requisite for its normal development, both 
materially and spiritually” and that it “must be protected 
Child labor in the 
home and under benign oversight is healthy and good. But 
child labor under the wage system, where oversight is imper- 
sonal and the child works as a drudge or a cog in the 
machine, is a vastly different thing. No one is protesting 
against juvenile industriousness nor arguing for a state of 
All 
child labor legislation should be accompanied by school re- 
In this there 
There 
state’s rights has a wide field for human weal, but to allow 
that doctrine to stand in the way of effective protection 
for more than a million little unfortunates who are now 
exploited by parents and employers is cunning of a devilish 
kind. 

Many employers who now use child labor protest that 
They protest that 
they are compelled both by competitors and the community 


against every form of exploitation.” 


affairs that would contribute to juvenile delinquency. 


quirements that will guarantee against both. 
is ample opportunity for state and local initiative. 


they are eager to see such legislation. 


to employ children when they would prefer not to do so. 
Their protest strikes us as having economic merit but also 
as revealing an attitude that is rather complacent. At least 
we would like to see them as conspicuous at Washington in 
support of this resolution as they would be on a tariff bill 
affecting their product. It would also be greatly to the 
credit of chambers of commerce, employers’ associations 
and some of the national lunch club organizations that spe- 
cialize on charity for children if they were there by the 
side of the teachers, the mothers, the preachers and work- 
ingmen urging action for the protection of wage-earning 
children. 

The Christian conscience must be unequivocal on this 
matter. Jesus said it was better that a man should have a 
stone tied about his neck and be thrown into the sea than 
Many a man 
who would not beat a child nor steal his pennies will work 


that he should offend one of these little ones. 


him for profit and thus distort his body or his mind or both. 
The lad in whose name wealthy men brought about the nul- 
lification of the last federal law is now a pale young wage- 
earning father on a small wage. He was delivered from the 
“tyranny” of a law that would have put him in school instead 
of the factory and now has the glorious liberty of life in 
a cabin, a mind untrained and a heritage for his children 
like unto his own. If one thinks God decrees that some 
should toil and some should own, then the child labor system 
is doubtless as good a means to insure a supply of toilers 
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as any. But if he believes that personality is a sacred thing 
and that society owes its little ones the best possible chance 
to develop it, then he works as a good citizen to lift the 
children of his time out of wage-earning drudgery into the 
schoolroom and a chance to become intelligent, resourceful 
citizens. 


Pride in Walking 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE DAYS of Spring are at hand, and the song of the 

Bird hath begun, though feebly; and I still remember 
the days when the North Wind howled and the Storms of 
Winter beat. 

There was a day in the second month when there had 
been Snow, and paths had been shoveled on the Sidewalks: 
and the Sun had shone so that the Snow melted and ran as 
it were in a Ditch, leaving the bottom very slippery. 

And as I walked I saw approaching me a Woman of 
Ethiopia. And she was Large, and Deep-bosomed and Ma- 
ternal and Kindly. And as she saw me coming, she sought 
out a place where the Path widened an Inch or so, and she 
backed around with her heels in the Snow, and waited for 
me to pass. And as I passed, and thanked her for making 
room for me, she thus spake: 

Yo’ sho do have to walk proud along heah, Honey. 

I have spent many happy days in the Sunny South, and 
her form of speech was not strange unto me. Yet it had 
been long years since I had heard that expression. And | 
smiled a great smile at the remembrance. 

Yo’ sho do have to walk proud. 

There is proud walking at a Cake-walk, when the Cake 
is carried in front of each couple in turn, and the Master of 
Ceremonies in an hired dress suit doth listen to the applause 
to determine which couple shall take the Cake. But there 
is another way of walking proud, and that Old Mammy 
There is a pride that goeth before destruc- 
tion, and there is a pride in walking so that one falleth not. 

Yo’ sho do have to walk proud. 

Beloved, the ways of life are slippery, and he that think- 
eth he standeth should walk proud lest he fall. Of the 
wicked and the hypocrite it is written that their feet shall 
slide in due time. 

Yo’ sho do have to walk proud. 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, and who shall 
He that walketh uprightly. 

Yo’ sho do have to walk proud. 

There be that walk disorderly; yea, they so walk that 
their glory is their shame, and their end perdition. Where- 
fore, walk not with them; for that man is blessed who 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly. 

Honey, yo’ sho do have to walk proud. 

But he whose daily walk and conversation are ordered 
aright, verily the Lord will not suffer his foot to be moved; 
and he shall go forward and dwell in the land, and the end 
of that man is peace. 

Wherefore, beloved, be not proud of thy walking as men 
see it, but walk humbly with thy God, and in pride of the 
grace that is able to keep thee from falling. This shall be 
thy glory in every time of testing that shall come unto thee. 

Honey, yo’ sho do have to walk proud. 


spake thereof. 


stand in His holy place? 
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War Is Not a Crime! 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


I believe that war is a crime and preventable. I believe that it 
is the prime business of the Christian church to make a future war 
impossible. Men should be elected to office and programs of edu- 
cation adopted in an effort to secure the peace of the world. If, 
however, the flag is fired on I will be in the forefront of those 
demanding its defense.—BisHop Tuomas NIcHOLSON. 


MIGHT HAVE adopted as my text a quotation from al- 
I most any minister or public speaker, as well as from 
Bishop Nicholson, for virtually the same thing has been said 
a thousand times over by writers and speakers dealing with 
the subject of war. All such writers and speakers, like Bishop 
Nicholson, overlook the essential point of the predicament in 
which the Christian conscience of our time finds itself with 
respect to war. This predicament of conscience is created by 
the very fact that war is notacrime. War is the most legal 
and righteous thing in the world. It is not only righteous, 
itis holy. There is absolutely no law to prohibit war; nor 
is there any way to punish a nation that makes unjust war, 
or the guilty ones within a nation who instigate war. Any 
nation can go forth tomorrow and attack another nation 
without the slightest fear of punishment other than the pos- 
sibility of defeat. The great war which we have just passed 
through and which speakers and writers in a gulp of emo- 
tion are in the habit of referring to as a crime, was not a 
‘rime; it was an unqualifiedly legal procedure. If war had 
been a crime under the law of nations, either the great war 
would have been prevented or, if fought, its perpetrators 
ould have been tried and brought to justice. Acting on the 
theory that the kaiser was the guilty instigator of the war 
the allies went to the peace conference determined to try him 
and punish him. But they soon found that there was no 
law which he had violated, and no court in which the case 
ould be heard. Only a military procedure, as in the case of 
Napoleon, was open to the victors. 


WAR LEGAL AND HOLY 


is not a crime! Get that fact fixed in the thinking 
habit of our citizenship and the basis is laid for a rational 
ittitude toward the war problem. It is fatuous for nice 
Christian people to use violent language about war so long 
they are content to allow war to hold its immemorial 
status as a legal and holy thing. It is equally fatuous to 
make plans for leagues and courts and disarmament until 
war itself has been actually made a crime and a court set up 
in which potential causes of war can be adjudicated between 
nations in accordance with an established international code 
of justice. 
War is sin. War is bestial. War is anti-Christ. War 
hell. War is—anything you like, but war is not a 
crime. The churches have declared through their Federal 
Council if the Federal Council can be assumed to speak 
lor the churches on a subject concerning which our common 
Christianity is as pagan as if its Founder had never uttered 
the sermon on the mount—that war is “the world’s chief 
collective sin.” And yet this superlative sin may be commit- 
ted and is always committed under sanction of law. Three- 
‘ourths of our existing international law is devoted to regu- 


lating the manner in which nations may commit this sin. 
But the sin itself is legal, glorious and holy! Even the laws 
regulating war are themselves superseded by the higher law 
of military necessity, which supreme law makes even the 
sacred obligations of an international treaty null and void 
when they stand in the way of the sovereign right of a 
nation to perpetrate this legalized outrage. 

The problem of ridding the world of war is the simple 
problem, primarily, of making war a crime, of de-legalizing 
it, of reducing it from its present status of right and re- 
spectability and honor to that of an outlaw. War cannot be 
regulated so long as it is tolerated in our legal system. 
Neither is there hope that the causes of war can be adjudi- 
cated and settled so long as Mars himself stands in the back- 
ground as a legal and glorious recourse. You may settle 
100 casus belli, but if the one hundred and first dispute 
should prove incapable of adjustment the entire one hun- 
dred settlements—so far as preventing war is concerned 
come to naught. It takes only one failure in arbitration to 
precipitate war. And so long as we live under the war sys- 
tem it little matters whether that failure comes at the end of 
a long series of successful conciliations, or in the middle, or 
near the beginning. 


CHIEF COLLECTIVE SIN 

The Federal Council is right when it declares that war is 
our “chief collective sin.” And being a collective sin it must 
be dealt with in our collective capacity. The state has never 
believed that war is a crime; it does not now believe it. The 
church has never believed that war is a sin, in spite of 
the perfervid denunciation of war in which thousands of 
its clergy are today indulging. The church has never 
believed that war is a sin—but it is today beginning to 
suffer the distress of conscience consequent upon the now 
dawning conviction that that is just what war is. The 
church is in the intolerable moral predicament of declaring 
war to be the superlative evil and in the same breath con- 
fessing with patriotic unction its willingness to glorify and 
bless the evil thing. Christianity long ago discovered that 
there is only one thing to do with sin, and that is to cast it 
out. There is no other way for the church to come to terms 
with its own soul in this war business save to excommuni- 
cate war for good and all. Thus stated, the case ought 
to be beyond argument. But there are three lines of argu- 
ment through which the church’s clear responsibility to rid 
itself of war is supported and vitalized. First, there is to 
be considered the inherent character of the church itself. 
Secondly, there is the duty of the church with reference to 
the consciences of its individual members. And, thirdly, 
there is the duty of the church in the exercise of an effective 
moral influence upon the state. 


I. 


When the church blesses war it thereby violates its own es- 
sential character. War registers the failure of religion, 
and when the church is asked to bless war, it is asked to 
bless its own failure. There has never been a war in the his- 
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tory of Christendom which did not register the failure of the 
Christian church to function in the social order in accord- 
ance with its essential genius. We, from our advanced 
and enlightened point of vantage, may look back and con- 
done the church’s failure on account of this or on account 
of that. We may say that the church was too weak, or it 
was too young, or it was not aware of its responsibility, or 
it had not yet discovered the mind of its Founder as we 
think we have discovered it. But the fact remains that a 
war in Christendom means and can mean nothing less than 
the inadequacy of the Christian church to meet what we 
now see are its essential obligations. War today means that 
the church is spiritually insolvent, bankrupt. It may carry 
on its institutional life; it may exhibit many virtues of per- 
sonal piety and organized charity; but war means that the 
world church is unequal to its world responsibility, that its 
vital power is less than the vital power of evil, that the gates 
of hell do indeed prevail against it. 


CHURCH ON BOTH SIDES 

To ask the church to bless war is to ask it to bless and 
glorify its own bankruptcy. In the very act of blessing war 
it automatically divests itself of its character as the organ- 
ization and instrument of those ideals of brotherly love and 
fellowship and humility and self-sacrifice whose negation 
war carries to an apotheosis. It helps nothing to say that 
in certain wars there is a right side and a wrong side. The 
Christian church is responsible for the wrong side as well 
as for the right side. Such responsibility is not thrust upon 
her ; it is a responsibility that she assumes, claims and glories 
in. The church is on both sides of all Christendom’s wars, 
not by choice but by her genius. It is the nature of Chris- 
tianity to accept responsibility not only for the good but for 
the evi! course of a people which calls itself Christian. In 
our American civil war, in the world war, in every war, the 
church was on both sides. In blessing the war she blessed 
the disruption of the Beloved Community and tore her 
God asunder into nationalistic or tribal deities. Christianity 
thus made itself a pagan cult. It is the paramount duty of 
the Christian church to recover her character as Christian by 
definitely and solemnly proclaiming that her agencies, her 
properties, her ministry, her altars and the sanction of her 
ideals may not again be counted upon as national resources 
in event of war. 

II. 

A second consideration pointing the church toward the 
excommunication of war is inherent in the church’s obliga- 
tion to afford mothering auspices for the consciences of her 
individual members. There is being enacted in our religious 
experience today a tragedy like which Christianity has never 
known since the days of the primitive church. Multitudes 
of Christians find themselves torn between two major loyal- 
ties—their loyalty to the state and their loyalty to Christ. It 
is only in recent times, since the outbreak of the war, and 
chiefly since the close of the war that this conflict of loyal- 
ties has defined itself acutely in the general consciousness 
of Christian people. For centuries there have been a few 
small groups of Christians, such as the Quakers and Men- 
nonites, and others, who have held that war was incompati- 
ble with Christian faith; but their views have never spread 
into the common channels of Christian thinking. Each of 
these sects marked itself off from the general social life by 
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certain distinguishing peculiarities of dress, or social habit, 
or cultus, or by actually colonizing in places where their 
numbers, their thrift, their piety, and their inoffensiveness 
won the respect of their neighbors and thus lessened the 
embarrassment which the state encountered in time of war 
in its desire to deal with them not only without passion, byt 
with leniency. 
A NERONIC PERSECUTION 

But the Christian conscience that is now defining itself 
against war is no such pocketed and insulated phenomenon, 
It is individualistic, without organization, liberal, sophisti- 
cated and this-worldly. It has no impulse whatever to draw 
into a colony or to gather those of like mind into a distine. 
tive sect. To each individual in his own place has come the 
insight that war and the mind of Christ are related as dark- 
ness and light, that war is absolutely anti-Christ. And each 
is left in his own place to work out his salvation in the 
shadow of social odium, and even in the teeth of violence, 
We are witnessing what is perhaps the beginning of an 
almost Neronic persecution of such Christians, instigated by 
the secular press with the use of the American Legion as 
chief executioner. A group of college students in North- 
western University, thirty-eight in number, recently gave 
expression to their unwillingness to stand any longer be- 
tween the two horns of their moral dilemma and declared 
that in the event of war their allegiance to Christ would 
take precedence of their duty to heed the call of the state. 
Forthwith a hue and cry is raised against them. They are 
threatened with expulsion from the institution. They are 
pilloried with ridicule at a mass meeting. They are charged 
with holding all sorts of strange and silly doctrines. At- 
tempts are made to subject them to social ostracism. Their 
names are listed with approbrium in the metropolitan press. 
Everything conceivable within the law is done to make them 
suffer. What chiefly hinders the full success of this ferocious 
campaign is the amazing discovery that there are 
hundreds of other students in the same institution who, 
while not so definite in their conviction, are nevertheless 
sympathetic toward the view of the thirty-eight. Of the 
nearly 250 students in the theological seminary on an 
adjoining campus a good 90 per cent, including nearly 0 
ex-service men, look with varying degrees of favor, from 
open-minded tolerance to virtual approval, upon the pacifist 
position. 

“EVEN THINE ALTARS” 

Now the essence of this tragedy—by no means a local 
phenomenon peculiar to these affiliated institutions—is not 
that individuals have to suffer for conscience sake, but that 
Mother Church leaves them to suffer alone. Her sons have 
the right to the moral protection of her altars. It is the 
church’s elemental duty toward those who leave all to follow 
Christ to provide for them the sense of refuge in her sanc- 
tuary and comfort on her bosom. As it is, the church joins 
in the pursuit of her own sons, adding to the pain of their 
loyalty to her Head the more tragic sense of alienation from 
his Body. All this is as unnecessary as it is unfaithful. If 
the church were acting up to the level of its own high-sound- 
ing words of condemnation of war, and were disengaged 
from the war business once for all by having excommuni- 
cated war, it would be in a position to relieve the tragedy 
which a multitude of her sons are passing through. By 
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this it is not meant that the church should adopt the doctrine 
ofnon-resistance. The duty of the organized church toward 
war involves no doctrine at all ; it involves only that the church 
shall face an indisputable fact, namely, that it cannot bless 
war and be a Christian church—“cannot,” not because of any 
doctrine it holds, but because of what it is. The recognition 
of this fact does not presuppose that the conflict of loyalties 
between Christ and the military state is to be settled as the 
absolute pacifists are settling it. This is a matter of indi- 
yidual conscience concerning which the church must allow 
freedom. But her own course as a church is clear as the 
day. A war spells her failure, her moral insolvency, or at 
the very least her moral inadequacy, and she cannot give it 
her blessing without denying her own nature, her character, 
her genius. 


THE CHURCH TO THE STATE 


Let the church face this fact for just what it is—a fact, 
and let it say to the state: The church is an organization 
whose sole and essential business is to create peace and 
good will among men; our sanctuaries, our sacraments, our 
symbols and our sanctions all have no meaning except as 
they point toward brotherhood and peace; if the state goes 
to war, the church cannot go with it; it may be that from 
the state’s point of view the war is necessary; there may 
be no other way out; if so, manifestly, we, the church, will 
have failed to lift either our own or the threatening nation 
to a level of Christian conciliation; we shall confess our 
failure; but we cannot lend the symbols of our holy faith 
with which to bless our own futility; the reason we cannot 
do so is not that we lack in love of country nor that our 
members refuse to bear arms, but because so to use these 
symbols of peace and brotherhood is to subvert and deny 
themi. 

And let the church say to its own followers: We do not 
presume to act as judge between you and the state as to 
what is right or wrong for you as citizens; that is your per- 
sonal responsibility; we only wish you to know that the 
church has no part in the war save to confess its sinful 
failure to prevent it; while the nations fight we shall min- 
ister as we may be allowed, on both sides of the conflict, 
giving the cup of cold water, the healing service, and the 
comfort of Christ where we can; but we shall try to keep 
inviolate the altars and ideals of our common faith, so 
that when peace has come again, with God’s help, we shall 
with renewed consecration take up the work of making war 
impossible. 

This is the Christian course for organized religion. When 
the church takes this position she becomes a true mother 
to the conscience of her children. If her sons go then to 
war they may go with baffled conscience, perhaps carrying 
the sense of unpardonable though inexorable sin. But to 
the church’s altars they can flee, both those who, though 
inwardly baffled and overborne, fight, and those who for 
conscience sake cannot fight. But when the church declares 
war sin and in the same breath blesses it, there is no place 
at her altars for conscience. War profanes her sacraments, 
throws down her altars, paganizes her Christ and divides 
the body of her God, so that neither those of her sons who 
fight nor those who cannot fight are able to find refuge 
and blessing. 
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Ill, 

There will be some to whom the foregoing argument is 
unconvincing. Some there will be who, not accustomed to 
a consideration of the spiritual implications of our Christian 
faith, will confess that they do not even follow the reason- 
ing. Others, perhaps, will concede the force of the reason- 
ing but quail before the solemn responsibility of acting upon 
it. For all of these persons it remains to be pointed out 
that the act of excommunicating war is not conceived to be 
an end in itself but a means to an end. And when that end 
is accomplished the tension between patriotism and the 
Christian conscience occasioned by the Christian attitude 
toward war will be happily released. The end sought is the 
outlawry of war by the state. Let the church excommuni- 
cate war and it will follow as the night the day that the state 
will outlaw war! It will make it a crime. It will strip Mars 
of the legal protection and the romantic glory with which 
he is now invested and make him an outcast, disreputable, 
criminal, fit companion in limbo of piracy, slavery, the duel, 
and the American saloon. War cannot live in our time with- 
out religion’s sanction. Withdraw that sanction and the 
diabolism, the bestiality, the unspeakable shame and sin of 
war will stand revealed in all their stark reality, and the 
nations will set their houses in order on foundations of 
peace and good will. 


GATEWAY OF PROGRESS 


But there is no road that leads to the extermination of 
war except that which leads through the gate of outlawry. 
So long as war is legal and holy it seems both hopeless and 
irrelevant to urge disarmament or an arbitration court or a 
league of nations as a way to peace. Whatever virtues these 
measures may possess, they are severally and unitedly inca- 
pable of abolishing war until the states of the world make 
war a crime. It must be apparent without further proof 
that excommunication leads direct to outlawry. And it is 
equally obvious that with war outlawed the moral cleavage 
between the church and the state produced by the church’s act 
in excommunicating war will be automatically closed again. 
Both church and state will stand together disengaged by 
law and gospel from the “world’s chief collective sin.” Not 
only so, but the outlawry of war by the state is the only 
solution of the tragedy of a divided allegiance in the Chris- 
tian conscience of individual citizens. By outlawry alone 
can the clash between patriotism and Christ be resolved. 
Under a system in which war is illegal by the law of nations, 
no ground is left for the slightest inhibition upon the peace- 
maker’s heart-whole patriotism. Even the pacifist could ask 
nothing more of the state. Decatur’s swaggering apothegm, 
“Right or wrong, my country,” would be rendered void and 
pointless under a system in which the right or wrong of 
one’s country in her disagreements with other nations would 
be submitted to the adjudication of an impartial court whose 
code makes resort to war acrime. The time has come—and 
all our hundred per cent jingo patriots should stop long 
enough in their hysteria of pacifist-baiting to reflect on it— 
the time has come when the curse of war rests so heavily 
upon the souls of multitudes of earnest men that no nation 
may expect to command the unqualified conscience of its 
citizens unless it can make its citizens feel that it is doing 
its utmost to push war off the face of the earth. 





The New. Poetry 


By Vachel. Lindsay 


OR ONE YEAR NOW I have been identified with 
Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi, teaching 
present-day verse, and the issues thereof. Just in front of 
the college is the great Gulf of Mexico, and behind it the 
pine, live oak, and magnolia forest. In the cooler days we 
gather around an open fire in a log hut in a far corner of 
the campus, behind the formal college buildings. 
part of the year we assemble under a magnificent live oak. 
A mile away is the village of Gulfport and the great pier of 
Gulfport, with ships from all the world. So it is the place 
to read Masefield. We have read him. It is decidedly the 
place to read Lanier. We have read him with delight, re- 
peatedly. We have read much of Swinburne’s sea poetry, 
which is quite appropriate, since the school is in swimming 
Some 


A good 


from the long school pier much of its leisure time. 
few of the students have a turn for abstract aesthetic dis- 
tinctions, so we have read scraps of Ruskin, especially “On 
the Nature of Gothic” from the second volume of the 
“Stones of Venice,” and pursued fine distinctions in aesthet- 
ics till the teacher, for one, was lost in the abstract, and 
had to come staggering back, and change the subject. One 
long and tortuous debate was on the distinction between 
fashion and style, in bonnets, art, automobiles, poetry and 
whatnot. 

Another week we lost ourselves in Edgar Allan Poe. We 
showed how Poe was the quintessence of “suggestion ;” in 
compact form had suggested most everything “modern” 
from Arnold Boeklin’s painting of the “Island of Death” 
to all of Maeterlinck’s early plays—the atmosphere and 
essential fabric of both of those being briefly and eternally 
suggested in the two tiny pinches of dust from Edgar 
Poe: “Ulalume” and “The City of the Sea.” We traced 
all modern detective stories to Poe’s three detective stories, 
and “The Blessed Damozel,” to Poe’s Raven. Rossetti is 
said to have read, in the Raven, the grief of the lover on 
earth, and thereupon decided to picture the grief of the 
We traced to Poe short stories of Kipling, 
We traced to Poe the pictures 
of Beardsley and the writings of Baudelaire. Poe is phos- 


lover in heaven. 
short stories of Stevenson. 


phorous, yeast, and radium in all lands, yet a mere pinch 
of dust. 

Then we read the “Book of Revelation,” straight through 
—noted the precision and elaboration of its metrical struc- 
ture, the definite architectural balance, the complete organ- 
We decided that a child’s 
marionette “Book of Revelation” could be cut out of col- 


ization of all its scenes and acts. 


ered and gilded Christmas pasteboards with the same paste- 
hoards appearing in definite order again and again, holding 
their forms like pieces of glass, in a slowly turned 
kaleidoscope. 

Once there was a rebellion in class, with two hard fighters 
championing the rank and incontinent verses of Robert W. 
Service, Walt Mason and Eddie Guest. The teacher had 
no influence over these crude persons. By last reports they 
continue in sin that grace may abound. A hanger on of 
this crowd, otherwise a civilized human being, listened hard 
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while the teacher read Fitzgerald’s Omar. After the read- 
ing was over the student asked the teacher if he wrote it. 
Sut for the most part the class has moved in higher realms 
of apprehension. Some excellent verse has been written 


by three or four literary members of the class. “The 
and “the newest,” poetry movement—the “Gulf 
I am looking for new poets 


newer,” 
Park Poetry Movement.” 
here every minute. 

But what has this to do with the New Poetry, tech- 
nically so called? I am wondering. We have gone into 
Without doubt the class (southern Mis- 
sissippi girls), listened the best in all its career when | 
read Whitman’s requiem for President Lincoln: “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed.” Twice I have read 
to the class, from Breasted’s History of Egypt, his transla- 
tion of Iknaton’s “Hymn to the Sun,” and once compared 
it to St. Francis’ “Hymn to the Sun.” Once we unrolled a 
replica of “The Papyrus of Ani” (a famous copy of the 
Book of the Dead), thirty feet long. We discussed the 
pictures, and hieroglyphics, as showing the beginning of 
“imagist poetry.” We made the distinction between “reli- 
gion by inscription” and “religion by incantation,” other- 
wise eye-poetry and ear-poetry. We hereby submit this 
distinction to Miss Lowell, high priestess of “imagism,” for 
approval or remarks, or fraternal censure. 

But what has this to do with the New Poetry as class- 
room matter, with a text-book? Quite often we have re- 
turned to our text-books—“The New Poetry,” the anthol- 
ogy by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, and 
“The New Voices,” by Marguerite Wilkinson. Certainly 
those two volumes present officially the whole case for the 
I refer the reader to these books for complete 
information, thoroughly edited. The complete list of Ameri- 
can and British poets who have written anything since the 
“mystic date of October, 1912,” which list may be found in 
the combined table of contents of these two most carefully 
edited books, makes the army of the “N. P.” We have read 
aloud and to one another all the notable poems in both 


many by-paths. 


movement. 


volumes. Most of the poems in these books can be read 
aloud, and are worth reading aloud. 

This business of discovering new poets in every Ford 
car, by every soda fountain, by ever bush and tree, every 
day, which is my personal description of the New Poetry 
movement, beginning, as I say, around this date, 1912, has, 
as I have insinuated, no academic or proper beginnings 
whatsoever. When it was well under way it was utterly 
unknown to any of the universities, university professors 
of English, or the big thundering magazines like The Atlan- 
tic, Harpers, Scribners, The Century or The Ladies Home 
Journal, or that tender and violet-like exponent of culture, 
The Saturday Evening Post, published at Philadelphia 
every Saturday night under the writhing and helpless por- 
trait of Benjamin Franklin. The New Poetry was un- 
known to all these. 


Who started it, and kept it up? Most unacademic citi- 
zens, from Alice Corbin Henderson of Santa Fe, New 
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Mexico, to William Stanley Braithwaite of Boston. And 
never a meritorious young poet appears with so much as one 
good bit of verse, but it is subsequently discovered that 
Witter Bynner, sometime president of the Poetry Society 
of America, has been writing to him in the darkness, and 
seeing him through. 

And it is discovered that he has been watched and coun- 
seled by Mrs. William Vaughn Moody. People like the 
magnificent Mrs. Moody and people like Bynner have kept 
it up, year in and year out, like this. And as for Amy 
Lowell, she will fight for her pet young poets with the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker, and defy all 
such foes from Christmas to Texas. 

The result has been that now, after twelve years, the 
heads of the university departments of English are begin- 
ning to compile books about this alleged new movement, 
and to issue cautious anthologies thereof. I find a new one 
coming to birth in every university English department 
where I go to recite my songs, now. These anthologies read 
like sweet cold soup to me. They are a too-careful blend 

( the opinions of Untermeyer, without acknowledgment, 
and the opinions of Bynner and Alfred Kreymbourg and 
Harriet Monroe, without acknowledgment. They some- 
times add a sprinkling of epigrams from Miss Lowell, the 
Doctor Johnson and Tudor monarch of the New Poetry. 
Since these eclectic books are produced by my hosts in the 
universities, I will not name the volumes. 

But a very great deal must be said for the universities. 
While waiting to write their own books, they have read and 
submitted to this outside crowd of Columbuses most meekly. 
\nybody Bynner could discover and vouch for, he could 
get before an English class somewhere for a try-out. Now 
ihe bulk of the privates in this New Poetry army are from 
the universities, though all of the generals are from the 
outside. 

The New Poetry movement is a far flung battle line, 
but a thin red line of heroes, every hero out of sight of the 
next one. The movement is not in the newspapers, except 
the occasional literary page, which is never read by our two- 
fisted he-men, who own the world, who bore for our oil, and 
et the world afire. A full page review of a book of New 
Poetry, in the New York Times, will secure for a young 
poet three readers outside the universities, in this United 
States, sometimes, possibly, four. No one in the oil business 
reads us. 

In a village of ten thousand there are enough drug-stores, 
news-stands, pool-rooms, railway stations and the like sell- 
ing magazines and newspapers, to plaster the town with a 
thousand ideas a week. A box-car of such printed matter 
arrives in the town about once a month. Or make your 
own estimate. But there is hardly a hint of the New 
Poetry movement in any of the printed matter. Such a 
town will have no book-store. If it has one, no poetry is 
sold. If there is a small Methodist or other college, a “New 
Poet,” that is, any living poet, may have read there. Enlarge 
the unit, the proportions remain the same. In a town of one 
hundred thousand, freight cars full of Sunday papers and the 
like, pour in. Movies pour in, in an incredible stream. A 
few people buy books in the one book store. They do not 
read the books. They give them as Christmas presents. And 
the books are seldom verse, new or old. The skillfully 
forced advertising methods of everything from cigarettes 
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to automobiles has so exhausted the natural powers of 
attention of the American people, that none of them outside 
the universities can sit still to concentrate, and meditate, 
the necessary five minutes to read a sonnet. Even the uni- 
versities vastly prefer that the poems be read to them. This 
is because the ear has not been so nearly exhausted as the eye. 
The ear is still fresh to impressions. The ear can still concen- 
trate. The American eye is completely paralyzed in its will 
power by too many movies, newspapers, advertisements and 
bill-boards. 

The natural poetry for such a people in such a period 
would be put before the nation like the proclamations of 
victory of Rameses II, on stone bill-boards five hundred 
feet high, serene and cooling in their majesty. I would like 
to see Edgar Lee Master’s “Anne Rutledge” carved in such 
a way, and Sandburg’s “Cool Tombs,” and some of the old 
orphic verses of Emerson. 

The New Poetry movement, then, with the help of out- 
side skirmishers, exists in the universities. From Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, to Oxford and Cambridge, England, | 
have recited this last fourteen years. In conversations 
after the recitals I find everywhere that they are accepting 
Harriet Monroe’s verdicts given forth in her tiny and 
obscure magazine, that is so seldom seen on the news- 
stands or in the book-stores. They are reading her verdicts, 
or the verdicts of those who, at this late day, are paraphras- 
ing her verdicts. But outside these universities, the New 
Poetry movement does not exist. Teapot Dome seems to 
overarch the rest of the bill-board, news-stand and movie 
universe. 

Here at Gulf Park College poetry is poetry. “New,” or 
“Old,” it does not make much difference to us. Like the 
boy at the circus we like what we like, and what we don’t 
like, we don’t like, and there is the end of the matter. We 
especially enjoy poetry and settle down to it in the morning 
after a big moonlight swim the night before. Then most 
any good sea song is good. Dr. Arthur Paul Wakefield 
after eighteen years in China has given us a week on Chi- 
nese poetry, with incidental talks on all things Chinese that 
happened to come into his head. 

Then, happily enough, Stanley Kimmel, one of the newest 
of the newest of the new poets, came to us for a week, to 
read his translations from the Chinese. In spite of the 
subject we were at once quite sure the new poetry was 
marching on, and the world did not stop yesterday. Sev- 
cral months ago another poet, of the same most recent vint- 
age, came to us recommended, as was Stanley Kimmel, by 
all the high gods of present-day poetry. Schuyler Jackson 
read to us most brilliantly, many verses of his own, and of 
other poets. A valued contribution, from the standpoint of 
the New Poetry, was a direct report of the recent thoughts 
and ideas of W. B. Yeats of Ireland, with whom he had 
recently spent six months. Jackson is a remarkable pilgrim, 
having visited all the stations of the Anglo-Saxon poetry 
movement over the world, including our college. He too 
left us wondering, just how new or how old the poetry 
movement was, since Yeats, whose mysterious name seems 
to pervade it when Jackson talks, was not born yesterday. 
On the whole I believe poetry goes a good way back. It is 
perhaps, “The Voiee That Breathed O’er Eden.” I refer 
the reader to that hymn—see any good church hymnal—for 
further light upon it. 





Lives Are Like Books 


IVES are like books: 

Dusty dogma’s solemn strut, 
Beauty plus a touch of smut, 
Giant hands at dwarfish tricks, 
Sentiment that smears and sticks, 
Pallid thoughts in leather limp, 
Satire from some jaundiced imp,—- 
Homer’s travel, Shakespeare’s glow,— 
Lives are like some books I know. 


Lives are like books: 
Grey or gaudy, tall or squat, 
Some are true and some are not, 


This an epic that is told, 

That a thing that can be sold, 

Here the fancy of a breath, 

There an art that laughs at death,— 
Matthew’s gospel, Dante’s woe,— 
Lives are like some books I know. 


Thou Reviewer of the skies, 

Read us through with gentle eyes, 

On Thy shelves find us a place,— 

One stray phrase may earn Thy grace. 


SAMUEL D. HaRKNEss. 


The New Day in the New Books 


Science and Religion 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


URIOUSLY ENOUGH, a few days before this arti- 

cle was to be written, a copy of Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan’s book, Seven Questions 1n Dispute, came to my 
desk. It is a sad bit of reading. There is a kind of appeal- 
ing simplicity of mind about it. There is honest religious 
feeling and a real desire to be loyal to the Christian religion 
at all costs. But there is a monumental ignorance. And 


there is at last a strange lack of the spirit of the Master. 


One wonders if Mr. Bryan ever came across Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman’s book of essays which has brought light and lead- 
ing to so many keen young minds, the volume entitled, 
Cuartes DARWIN AND OTHER ENGLISH THINKERS. One 
wonders if Mr. Bryan ever read that illuminating volume by 
Professor William N. Rice, THe CuristiAN FAITH IN AN 
Ace or Science. One wonders if he has read Professor 
Thomson’s OuTtine or Science. In any event, Mr. 
Bryan writes as one who is blind and deaf to all that has 
occurred in the world of science since 1859. And however 
sincere his purpose, his book is an essentially false statement 
of the situation in the world today. 

Professor James Y. Simpson in MAN AND THE ATTAIN- 
MENT OF IMMORTALITY declares: “Creation is the primary 
kenosis (self-emptying or self-limitation) of which the in- 
carnation is the central and most significant fact—central 
because Jesus Christ made real that for which the whole 
process came into being.” This statement from the profes- 
sor of natural science of New College, Edinburgh, gives one 
a quick and revealing glimpse into the mind of the type of 
scientist to whom the whole evolutionary process is on the 
way to Jesus Christ. The young men whose minds are 
confused by the writings of Mr. Bryan have a right to 
contact with such scientific minds as have found their way 
into a glad unity of thought in relation to science and 
religion. 

Principal Jacks of Manchester College, Oxford, in that 
fine little book, Tue Livinc Universe, writes: “For my- 
self, I cannot but believe that it (the whole universe) is all 
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alive, not as a vegetable is alive, but as I am alive myself, 
I think there is a soul in it just as there is a soul in me”; 
and he says: “Hear the words of one of the greatest of 
biologists, Dr. I. S. Haldane of Oxford—for the men of 
science are not all in the side of a dead universe, by any 
means! “The material world’—think of the nebula of 
Andromeda—‘the material world,’ he says, ‘which has been 
taken for a world of blind mechanism, is in reality the spir- 
itual world seen very partially—the only real world is the 
spiritual world’.” 

Marshall Dawson in his brilliant tour de force, Nine- 
TEENTH CENTURY EVOLUTION AND AFTER, has made biol- 
ogy speak on the side of the angels with a vengeance. His 
style has a sort of keen and scintillating barbarity, but the 
thought is vigorous and stimulating and there are insights 
whose penetration fills the reader with a sudden mental 
joy. Mr. Dawson wields his sword against the nineteenth 
century belief that progress is automatic and mathematically 
certain—a belief based upon a misunderstanding of the 
evolutionary process. He analyzes the conception of degen- 
eration as twentieth century biologists have used it and 
faces some of the positions made inevitable when once we 
have understood that evolution is a process which works 
both ways. All the moral imperatives and the spiritual 
sanctions glow with a new vitality—in the light of this 
analysis. To be sure, the facts which science brings to our 
minds can be classified in such a fashion that they do not 
seem friendly to the historic basis of ethics and the historic 
belief as to the foundations of religion. 


One of the most notable recent contributions to the sub- 
ject we are discussing is Julian S. Huxley’s article on 
Science AND RELIGION in the volume of the Unity series 
whose theme is “Science and Civilization.” We are under 
tremendous debt to Mr. F. S. Marvin, the editor of all the 
volumes of the Unity series, and the volume on “Science and 
Civilization” was awaited with very keen interest. Some 
of the conclusions of Mr. Huxley may be quoted: “If you 
have followed us, you will agree that it is impossible for me 
and those who think like me to believe in God as a person, 
a ruler; to continue to speak of God as a spiritual Being 
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in the ordinary way. Consequently, although the value of 
prayer persists in so far as it is meditative and a self-purifi- 
cation of the mind, yet its commonly accepted petition value 
must fall to the ground .” Here is a position far enough 
from that of the scientists who glow with a sense of the 
universe as a spiritual reality and see in the evolutionary 
process a preparation for Jesus Christ, a process coming 
to unique glory in him. 

Such a book as Professor George Foot Moore’s Birtu 
anp GROWTH OF RELIGION—a volume revealing ample eru- 
dition and painstaking scholarship—limits itself to a study 
of religion as seen from this side, from the mind of man, 
and with all the light it throws on the process one feels that 
there are whole series of relationship which do not come 
within its ken. Such work as the able investigation of Pro- 
fessor Moore needs to be supplemented by exposition of a 
type which looks into these relationships and lifts the ques- 
tions which they suggest. 

Professor Ellwood’s CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
belongs to that significant class of studies of which Profes- 
sor Henry Drummond’s Natura Law IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WorLD was an early example, which aim to translate the 
sanctions of religion into the vernacular of science or of par- 
ticular sciences. These books have no end of practical value. 
As long as the vernacular which they use continues to be 
current, they have a sure appeal. 

There is such a thing as the use of the vernacular of 
science in what may not unfairly be described as a neo- 
romantic fashion. Such a book as Albert Edward Wig- 
gam’s New DecaLoGcue or SCIENCE appears in the gar- 
ments of biology. It is in reality the poetry of an excited 
mind stimulated by a eugenics complex. Many of its state- 
ments are true. Often there are rousing and effective state- 
ments to which we should all give heed. But anything 
farther from the slow and patient generalizations of true 
scientific work could scarcely be imagined. Mr. Wiggam 
uses the words of the biologists, but he has the psychology 
of Billy Sunday. 

To a man who cares about these things—and we all should 
care about them—these are days in which it is easy to keep 
the mind alive. There are great names on all sides of the 
ultimate questions. And that gives the reader a challenging 
opportunity for personal thoughts and decisions. If he keeps 
his head and does not forget that his emotions and his con- 
science have scientific standing, he has no reason to lose his 
zestful assurance as to the sanctions which lie at the base 
of ethics and upon whose foundation religion is built. 
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Behaviorism And Its Cure 
By Herbert A. Youtz 


HE LITERATURE of an age betrays its depths and 

its shallows. Our language is always a revelation of 
our mental methods. The word “behaviorism” reveals a 
thought-fashion of our American mentality. We were 
behaviorists before we found the word. Now that we have 
found it, we are writing the label over everything in sight. 
We are behaviorists in religion, in ethics, in the social 
sciences, in philosophy as well as psychology. 

Now behaviorism has a respectable origin. It describes 
the scientific task of observing how things go—how they 
behave. That is the gist of the scientific method : it observes 
and describes. It describes the behavior of inanimate sub- 
stances, plants, planets, animals. There is not much more 
to say about these things when science has minutely de- 
scribed these facts and their laws. They are explained. 

And man is an animal. So the explainers are swarming 
over us insisting upon describing us behavioristically. Worse 
still, they are dogmatically declaring that their descriptions 
of our behavior are the deepest accounts that can be given 
of us. But explanations are of two kinds, descriptions and 
interpretations. There are the explainers who discover and 
describe the facts ; and there are the explainers who interpret 
the facts and their implications. Facts we must know, and 
how they behave ; but what the facts mean, what they imply, 
what is their value and service for our higher natures— 
this is the supremely important problem. The truth is, 
behaviorism is comparatively shallow, just the beginning 
of wisdom. It knows a great deal about the outside of life, 
but it does not know its own limitations. The criticism of 
behaviorism is not that it is untrue, but that it is superficial. 

When a descriptive scientist turns philosopher he is 
almost sure to be a philosopher of the naturalistic or beha- 
vioristic type. First, because he carries his descriptive 
ideals of explanation with him, without perceiving their 
limitations. Second, his passion for unity has led him to 
certain generalizations, abstractions and simplifications— 
nature, for instance—which are sufficient for practical pur- 
poses, but not for the satisfaction of deepest insight. Third, 
he really does not commonly understand the philosopher’s 
problem (Pardon!). He thinks that mechanism and pro- 
cesses can be “explained” by more refined mechanisms and 
processes. The result is naturalism which survives by par- 
asitic dependence upon legitimate science. Naturalism— 
behaviorism, if you prefer—is philosophy with an organic 
defect; it is near-sighted, or has only one eye. 

The cure for the shallowness of behaviorism is to study 
the literature of those who deal in meanings and who give 
us a deeper account of men and society. We offer here a 
little guide to some men and books which do not regard 
life behavioristically and mechanically, but which deal with 
fundamental ends, purposes, meanings, character, values. 

It is fitting to begin with the most eminent of our psy- 
chologists. Professor William McDougall, lately of Ox- 
ford, is now the successor of William James at Harvard. 
In the preface to his “Outline of Psychology,” he clearly 
points out two alternative routes in psychological study: 
(1) the mechanistic and (2) “that for which purposive 
striving is a fundamental category.” 
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For those who desire a thorough, critical explanation of 
the behavioristic psychology, Dr. Roback’s authoritative 
’ is encyclopedic in 
its knowledge and scholarly in its analysis. 


volume, “Behaviorism and Psychology,’ 


The Mysticat ELeMent oF Revicion is a noble and re- 
warding treatment of a great theme by “the son of a pure 
Scotchwoman, resident in England for some thirty-six 
years and more.” It is an authoritative work upon the 
subject of mystical religion on account of the accurate 
familiarity which it has with the facts, as well as on account 
of its judicial and philosophic dealing with the material. 
Part I is an admirable introduction to the philosophy of 
religion. Part II is a painstaking examination of the facts of 
The 
critical discussions which constitute Part III are sound and 
Depth is the word which characterizes 
this treatment of religion. 


the religious experience of St. Catherine of Genoa. 


thought-provoking. 


J. Y. Simpson, Henry Drummond’s successor at Edin- 
burgh, discusses in MAN AND THE ATTAINMENT OF IM- 
MORTALITY, the mystery of spiritual origins and develop- 
ments. “Into history there enters in the case of personality 
something which ultimately, at any rate as yet, is only par- 
tially explicable in scientific categories alone, something 
which is no finished product, and so the great spiritual 
turning-points in history associated with it are at bottom 
scientifically inexplicable in a complete degree in them- 
selves.” Professor Simpson concludes that men are “im- 
mortable” rather than inherently immortal 


In the field of education we are sadly in need of a theory 
that will exalt spirit over mechanism and programs. George 
A. Coe, champion of the deeper view of personality in edu- 
cation, writes profitably in his latest little volumes, Law 
AND FREEDOM IN THE ScHoot and A Sociat THEORY OF 
Revicious EpucaTion, considering the relationship of 
“purposeful self-guidance” to the law by which it is ever 
conditioned—natural law, statute law, moral law. 

Professor Rufus M. Jones is always an interpreter of 
insight and mental vigor. He is a recognized authority on 
mystical religion, a great believer in the power of spiritual 
personality. In his latest volume, RELIGIous FouNDATIONS, 
he has enlisted some virile collaborators in the discussion of 
God, Christ, man, nature, society, the kingdom of God, the 
sible, evil, progress and immortality. President King bids 
in SeeinGc Lire WHOLE by gaining 
a six-fold angle of approach: scientific, psychological, value, 


us to “see life whole,’ 


3iblical and Christian. 
In England, two men stand out for their brilliant con- 
tributions to current leadership in religious thinking. 


personal and ethical, philosophical, 


Prin- 
cipal Jacks’ essays are always keen and challenging, a sure 
cure for a shallow estimate of humanity. THe ALCHEMY 
OF THOUGHT is a title which admirably suggests the wiz- 
ardry and creative energy of his own thinking. In his 
latest books, Tue Lost RapIANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Reicion, Revicious Perpcexities, THE Livinc UNIVERSE 
and REALITIES AND SHAMS, we have the same stimulating 
and versatile dealing with fundamentals. Tue Lost Ra- 
DIANCE is a prose poem full of truth. The other recent 
volumes are small, but each has an important contribution 
to current thinking, expressed with great charm. Two of 
them are, in substance, lectures delivered on the Hibbert 
foundation. Dean Inge is another Englishman who is leav- 
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ing his mark upon thinking leadership in England and 
America. His two series of essays, OUTSPOKEN Essays, 
volumes I and II, reveal the depth, breadth and inde. 
pendence of the man. He is a critic of the ideals of the 
market-place and the theatre, an iconoclast with a con- 
structive spirit. He wrestles untiringly with the great 
themes of life and makes one ashamed of insular views. 

Perhaps no American thinker so well deserves to be 
described as a national figure as does Bishop Francis J. Me- 
Connell. He has the qualities of a Christian statesman, 
With small regard for “schemes and plans” or rhetorical 
leadership, he has gone directly to the human problem 
through his passion for personality. With a great social 
vision he brings a keen power of understanding and inter- 
preting, which is increasingly winning for him the con- 
fidence of spiritual leadership. His books, Prrsona. 
CHRISTIANITY, LivinG ToGETHER and Is Gop Limitep? 
are the work of a thinker dealing with fundamental issues, 
seeking to save permanent Livinc 
TocGeTHer we have a fruitful discussion of society in its 
group relations. Is Gop Limitep? is a theistic discussion, 
a philosopher dealing with some insistent problems of reli- 
gious thought. 


human values. In 


The cure for “behaviorism” is to go deeper, both in liv- 
ing and in thinking. Follow men who think and who 
compel you to think. The great saviors of life are its noble 
interpreters. 


OvutT.ine oF Psycuo.ocy, by William McDougall. Scribner, $2.50. 

BEHAVIORISM AND Psycuo.ocy, by A. A. Roback. Harvard, $3.50. 
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umes, revised edition.) Dutton, $12.00. 
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A Soctat Tueory oF Reticious Epucation, by G. A. Coe. 
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LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOL, by G. A. Coe. 
$1.75. 

Reticious Founpations, by Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan, $1.00 

Seeinc Lire Wuote, by H. C. King. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Tue ALCHEMY oF THOUGHT, by L. P. Jacks. Holt, $1.25 

Tue Lost RapIANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN ReELiGion, by L. P 
Doran, 75 cents. 

REALITIES AND SHams, by L. P. Jacks. 

Revicious Perpiexities, by L. P. Jacks. $1.00. 

OuTspokEN Essays, by W. R. Inge. Longmans Green, $2.25. 

OvuTspoKEN Essays (second series), by W. R. Inge. 
Green, $2.25. 
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Practical Church Work 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


HIS SEASON, as usual, the woods are full of books 

telling with more or less success how to “put the church 
over.” And of course ministers and other leaders are eager 
to avail themselves of suggestions from every quarter. The 
ever urgent problem of the church is to get the attention of 
the people. William L. Stidger of Detroit, who admits 
that he knows how to get them out, has just written a new 


book entitled, Tnat Gon’s House May Be Fiirep. The 
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loose cash in the offering plates at St. Mark’s pays the 
salaries of the entire staff. Dr. Stidger says a funny story 
told just before taking the collection stimulates generosity. 
For the benefit of his brethren, he narrates a dozen or so 
of the best ones. Sample: “Father: ‘Did you give the penny 
to the monkey, dear?’ Child: ‘Yes, father.’ Father: ‘And 
what did the monkey do with it? Child: ‘He gave it to his 
father, who played the organ’.” 

“Then,” explains Dr. Stidger, “you can take your 
audience into your confidence and use the opportunity to 
tell them that the loose collections do not go to you per- 
sonally; not to ‘The Father’ (and the play on the Catholic 
priest will be caught), but that it goes to provide the special 
features of your service.” 

Doubtless this would be a good thing to try, some time, 
when the treasurer has been complaining about the necessity 
of closing the books in the red, every month. Dr. Stidger 
has another collection yarn that isn’t half -bad. One day 
an inquisitive old lady asked her minister if he could tell 
her the difference between cherubim and seraphim. The 
minister thought deeply for a moment, and replied, “Well, 
madam, they had a difference; but they have made it up.” 
“The application,” declares the author, “is easily made.” 
The minister says, “My dear folks,” (St. Mark’s is a folksy 
church, you know) “we are like this story. We have a 
deficiency in this church. Let’s make it up tonight in this 
loose collection.” 

For “tonight” is the big hour at St. Mark’s. Always 
something doing. One night it is a special service for 
Masons; again for Odd Fellows; again for the Knights of 
Whatever. Lots of music. Old hymns. Last verse hummed, 


+ 


etc. Old hymns are better than the cheap doggerel in the 
evangelistic song-books. “After hearing some of the evan- 
gelistic hymns, the vile writers of secular songs have said, 
‘If those Christians can put that song over, we can go as 
far as we like’.” Stidger says that. And it means more, 
coming from him, than you can guess until you have read 
the whole book. 

New ways to invigorate the perfunctory church bulletin. 
New suggestions on serial sermons. A discussion of the 
possibilities of radio as a distributing agency for religion. 
llow to do book reviews. Not a dull page. Probably very 
few of us could do it as Stidger does it, and get away with 
it; but it’s worth a dollar and a half to hear about it, anyway. 

Preachers who are in the habit of talking to the children 
for five minutes, in the early part of the service, and are 
about out of fodder, will be helped by the new book by Dr. 
G. B. F. Hallock entitled, One Hunprep Cuorce Ser- 
MONS FOR CuILpREN. _Dr. Hallock wrote only a dozen 
of them himself. The others are collected from various 
sources. Some of them are very nice. 

Persons who find pleasure in the goodole Uncle Josh 
dialect will like Seernc STRAIGHT IN THE SUNDAY 
Scoot, by Dr. George E. Huntley. Uncle Hezekiah 


Harbinger, in his wheel-chair, offers counsel on the prob- 
lems arising in the Gainesburg church. One is introduced 
to Uncle Hezekiah while he is considering the case of a 
refractory boy who has been expelled from the Sunday 
school as an incorrigible. 

“Did you ever try scoldin’ him?” he inquires. Superin- 
tendent Arnold and Teacher Alice answer in the affirm- 
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ative. “Ya-as. Wal, my advice is to try somethin’ else. 
Prob’ly he hez ’nough scoldin’ to home. He’s callous. Jest 
make him know thet you’re his friends and thet you need 
his help. Ask him to help you keep the other boys in 
order.” 

“Perhaps we had better give him another chance,” said 
Superintendent Arnold. “Of course we will,” exclaimed 
the minister. “I’m willing to keep on trying.” said Alice, 
her face aglow. Miranda Ann began to sing, as though to 
herself, “O love that will not let me go.” 

It’s that kind of a book. 

THE TEACHING WorK OF THE CHURCH is the last volume 
in a series of five reports issued by the Committee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook, but that needn’t prejudice 
you against it. It sounds more formidable than it is, really. 
If I were just landed from Mars, and knew nothing what- 
soever about the various attempts made by the churches 
to teach religion, I should want this book. Having been 
mixed up with that kind of business, off and on, since 
August of 1877, I found little in it to excite me. I mean 
to give my copy to the public library. 

Betrer Music 1N Our Cuurcues is edited by Dr. 
John Mann Walker, who lives at Rushville, Indiana. But 
more insignificant towns than that have produced good 
things. Dr. Walker knows his subject, and has been re- 
sponsible for several important conferences held for the 
discussion of music problems in the church. One nice 
thing about the book is the fact that the advice does not 
postulate a two thousand dollar tenor and a forty thousand 
dollar organ. He tells you to make use of what you have, 
and be thankful. There is a chapter on music at funerals, 
albeit it isn’t once in a blue moon that anybody wants music 
at a funeral, any more. And there are thirty pages of letters 
he has had from other people apropos of experiences they 
have had with the music of their churches, which same 
might have been left out without damaging the book at all. 
Several of the chapters are written by experts. I liked 
particularly the one on the organ, by Van Denman Thomp- 
son of Depauw University. You should show this to your 
organist. Thompson lets himself go when he gets to talk- 
ing about the “postlude.” He thinks the noisy crash of 
organ, immediately after the benediction, means “Oh, 
goody! It’s all over now!” And, in the racket, the people 
have forgotten everything the minister said. Somebody 
is shrieking, above the din, “Good morning! How’s your 
aunt’s pleurisy?” Frankly, I wish Thompson had written 
the whole book; but one can’t have everything one wants 
in this world. All parties concerned agree that the churches 
are given to singing trash, and that those who do not have 
it can get it out of almost any evangelistic song-book. 

A very helpful little book addressed to preachers comes 
from the pen of S. M. Shoemaker, who admits that he is 
only six years out of college. It is called A Younc Man’s 
Inasmuch as this book dis- 
cusses “the call,” “the need,” and “the rewards” of the 
ministry, it makes a useful graduation gift to the high 
school senior who has had moments when he thought of the 


VIEW OF THE MINISTRY. 


ministry as a profession. 

If you have a new church to build, you must have P. E. 
Burroughs’ A CompLete Guipe to Cuurcn BUILDING. 
Mr. Burroughs is the architectural secretary for the South- 
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ern Baptists. He thinks a church should have light, ven- 
tilation, entrances, exits, wide aisles, and plenty of room 
for the Sunday school. Considering how few churches 
possess these good things, Mr. Burroughs’ counsel is worth 
attention. The book is full of cuts, drawings, floor plans, 
and detailed suggestions for every type of congregation, 
urban and rural. The chapter on “Architectural Competi- 
tions” will be an eye-opener to many a building committee. 
The jacket quotes Marion Lawrance as saying, “I consider 
Mr. Burroughs as having spoken the Jast word that has 
been spoken on Sunday school buildings,” which is as good 
a credential as the book needs. 

Anybody contemplating a series of sermons on the 
church, in its various aspects, will be grateful for the new 
book by Dr. M. S. Rice of Detroit entitled, Tae Expectrep 
Cuurcn. There is but little talk of methods in this vol- 
ume, but it is quite inspirational. A few of the best titles 
are “The Church of Minimums,” “The Church’s Attrac- 
tion,” “The Church an Opportunity,” and “Can the Church 
Save the World?” Dr. Rice was in the war, and still re- 
members his experiences. He also notices things on the 
street, in the municipal court, and remembers what men 
have said to him and the questions they have asked him, 
bearing upon spiritual problems. These sermons are all 
human documents, fresh and invigorating. If you want to 
read sermons about the church of today—its possibilities 
and probabilities—you cannot do better than buy THE 
Expectep CHURCH. 
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Modern Approaches to Religion 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 


T THE HEAD of the list of books which have made 
A a profound impression on me, | desire to place Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Otto’s Tue Ipea or THE Hoty. This book, 
first published in 1917, has gone through ten German editions. 
It is likely to go through several English editions. It isa really 
great book, written by a man who combines in a most ex- 
traordinary degree the spiritual “awareness” of the mystic 
and the intellectual detachment of the scientist. Dr. Otto’s 
main contention is that the fundamental thing in every reli- 
gion is the sense of the supernatural. In different religions, 
this “feeling” of the presence of something within, and yet 
also beyond, the human soul goes by different names. But, 
in every religion, a feeling of this sort exists, and is, the 
author contends, tremendously significant. Dr. Otto would 
not dissociate from religion those social values of which 
modern psychological study makes so much; and he recog- 
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nizes with Mr. H. G. Wells and others the need of inter- 
preting God in terms of our human best. But he holds with 
the saints of all races and ages, that there is a Supernatural 
which is something more than humanity idealized. 


Bishop Charles Gore’s book, Tue Hoty Spirit AND THE 
Cuurcnu, is certainly worth reading even though its con- 
clusion may seem disappointing. The author contends that “it 
is our intellectual duty and responsibility to think freely.” He 
protests against the notion that we need to choose between au- 
thority and reason. Yet he comes to the conclusion that “in 
substance, the (Christian) revelation was once given, and has 
never been augmented. The thinkers and saints of the church 
may ponder and speculate, and pious opinions may be uttered 
and pass into vogue. But, as far as concerns the authorita- 
tive revelation, what the ancients did not in substance know 
cannot become a part of it, nor what is not really affirmed or 
implied in the New Testament.” The “freedom,” then, of 
the Christian mind is freedom only to interpret an “authori- 
tative revelation” already given; not to follow the Spirit of 
the living God wherever he may lead! More satisfactory to 
this reviewer is Professor H. R. McIntosh’s discussion of 
Some Aspects oF CuRISTIAN Bevier. In the treatment of 
such themes as “The Conception of a Finite God,” and 
“Bergson and Christian Thought,” the author has rendered 
a very real service to inquiring minds. 

A similar service has been rendered by Professor Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert in his historical study of THe Gop 
oF THE Earty Curistians. The author makes no attempt 
to set forth his own idea of God, but only to discover the 
conception of God held by Jesus, by Paul, by the primitive 
Christian community, and by the early Christian theologians 
who endeavored to give universal significance to the primi- 
tive experience of Christ as Saviour by bringing it into 
historical connection with the God of Israel. 

For the lay student of evolution, I cannot imagine any 
better book than WHERE EvoLUTION AND RELIGION MEET, 
by Professors John N. and Merle C. Coulter. The authors 
contend that evolution remains a fact, however inadequate 
the explanations of it may be. They present a critical analy- 
sis of the six leading theories of evolution which they regard 
as being, in every case, only a partial explanation. Evolu- 
tion, they think, is really a “complex of several distinct 
problems” ; and “it is quite likely that one theory may pro- 
vide the best solution for one of the evolution problems 
while other theories provide better solutions for the other 
problems.” And, convinced as they are of the fact of evolu- 
tion, they insist that “there is no religious difference between 
creation by law and creation by direct command if back of 
it all the Creator is recognized.” Professor Frederick 
Palmer’s little book on THE Vircin Birtu is admirable. It 
presents the scriptural evidence with this conclusion : “There 
are two views in regard to the birth of Jesus for each one 
of which exegetical support may be found in the New Tes- 
tament”; but those who hold that Joseph was the human 
father of Jesus may claim for their view “more extensive 
scriptural authority.” Dr. Palmer does not deny the possi- 
bility of a virgin birth, but insists that the dogma of Jesus’ 
birth is “a detail of Christian tradition of no importance 
whatever to the Christian religion, and that an opinion 
either way should have no effect upon any man’s religious 
or ecclesiastical standing.” 
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Dean Charles R. Brown’s new volume, Wuy I BE ieve 
in Reicion, will recall to many readers his earlier volume 
on THE Matin Pornts. This later book, like the earlier one, 
was written for laymen, and is a simple, lucid exposition of 
the modern Christian attitude toward such “fundamentals” 
of the Christian faith as God, Christ, atonement, prayer, 
the Bible, the future life. Two books on St. Paul merit 
serious attention. THe CHARACTER OF Paut, by Charles 
E. Jefferson, is one of the most satisfying interpretations 
yet written of the personality of the man who, more than 
any other, released Christianity from its Jewish moorings, 
and sent it sailing in triumph around the world. Tue 
RELIGION OF JESUS AND THE Faitu oF St. Paut, by Pro- 
fessor Adolph Deissman, is a fine handling of the exegeti- 
cal material with respect to both Jesus and Paul, and an 
unusually illuminating study of the spiritual communion of 
Jesus with God, and of St. Paul with Christ. 

There are two very helpful hand books on denomina- 
tional movements. ANGLICAN CHURCH PRINCIPLES, by 
Professor F. J. Foakes-Jackson, is a historical study of the 
various movements that have contributed to the ecclesiasti- 
cal and spiritual evolution of the Anglican church. THE 
LarGerR Faitu, by Dean Charles R. Brown, is a sympa- 
thetic study of nine great branches of the Christian church, 
and an appreciation of the special contribution which each 
has made toward Christian faith, worship, and service. 

Of miscellaneous books, the space allotted to this review 
permits me to mention only three. THe Sprrituat MeEs- 
SAGE OF Mopern ENG.isH Poetry, by Arthur S. Hoyt, is 
a fine interpretation of such well-known poets as Browning, 
Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, and such less known poets 
as Masefield, Noyes, Drinkwater, and Sandburg. The author 
believes that “religion cannot express itself without poetry” ; 
and that “the noblest poetry has been religious.” Professor 
Ernest F. Scott’s study of THe Erica TEACHING OF 
Jesus ought to be read by every earnest student of the all- 
important subject of which it treats. Every problem is 
frankly faced, and is met with extraordinary insight. A 
consistent attempt is made throughout to discover what 
Jesus actually believed and taught. Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man has contributed twelve notable sermons which he has 
gathered together under the title of one of them, Susurss 
or CurisTIANITy. Both the titles and the treatment of 
these sermons are unusually fresh and suggestive. Espe- 
cially helpful is the attempt to relate the best in modern 
cults to the permanent message of historical Christianity. 
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Books of the Vagrant Mind 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


SSAYISTS, LIKE POETS, are born, not made 
and their peculiar inheritance is a curious and 
vagrant mind. You cannot keep them nor can they 
keep themselves to the high roads; they want a country- 
side of fact or fancy through which to wander, with time 
to stop and dream and build a fire and watch it burn to 
ashes, and none to take them to account. But their 
vagrant minds must “have hooks,” as a friend once 
said, thereby laying hold of many strange things; in 
plain words they must find unexpected suggestions in 
common or unconsidered matters and be sensitive to 
lines of association which make their discoveries points 
of fruitful departure. They are served, as are the poets 
to whom they are akin, by imagination. They must by 
no means be wanting in an interior discipline and some 
power of really making progress though they range far 
afield in their happy getting on, and the qualities which 
make them good essayists make them hard to review. 
But for all that they reveal the currents of thought and 
interest amongst us as no other group of writers. 
For example, here is Chesterton, the essayist, at his 
scintillating best and, for the reviewer, most distracting 
worst. It is like being given a string of firecrackers or a 
catherine-wheel and told to hit them off in a hundred 
words. Fancres versus Faps is his latest. The fancies 
are Chesterton’s, the fads are the vagaries or conven- 
tions or crazes of the time, all sorts of things “from 
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lady barristers to cave men and from psycho-analysis 
to free verse.” Reading him is like taking a charge of 
electricity, not to be indulged in at wearing length, but 
leaving you singularly wide awake when you manage to 
let go. 

Christopher Morley is making for himself, in a fine, 
sure way, a place which has really never been held be- 
fore in American letters. So rich a fancy held in by so 
sure a touch and backed by substantial achievement is 
prophetic of a reserved seat on Parnassus, a Parnassus 
not “on wheels.” Charles Lamb will welcome him as a 
kindred Kenneth Graham’s 
WIND IN THE WILLOws with WHere THE BLUE BEGINS 
and not be put out if Matthew Arnold and Sainte Beuve 


soul and he will match 


ask his opinions in a delicate matter of criticism—and 
he is only thirty-four. 

InwarD Ho! is Morley’s vagrant mind wandering 
about and meditating within itself; not that he is with- 
out points of departure, he may start with anything; 
up the Hudson, for example; in that most sequestered 
of retreats—the smoking car of a limited train; or two 
wakeful hours before dawn; or Vesey Street. That is 
immaterial, but he always takes you to some destina- 
tion of insight or understanding and introduces you to 
a rare soul in the journey, but more rewardingly still! 
to himself. 

Arthur Machen’s vagrant mind indulges in reminis 
cences and travels again, with many turnings and lin- 
gerings, the way of Far Orr Tuincs by which he came 
to his present distinguished position. He begins with 
a lonely boyhood in a Welch rectory in an England of 
which there remains only the hills and the fields and 
the seasons. To have been born at Caerleon-on-Usk is 
truly, as Machen says, a great good fortune, for it is 
to have inherited King Arthur and the Round Table 
and Camelot as a birthright, with all the appurtenances 
and hereditaments thereto attached—a free sample in 
the land of the spirit. 

Bertha Oppenheim, who tells us in WINGED Sreps 
of the making of the farm on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, with Ferrisburg for a post office and Vergennes 
for a metropolis, has no vagrant mind, but she has the 
spirit of the essayist for all that. She and her husband. 
the doctor, took worn acres gone back to sorrel grass 
and second growth timber and out of them made a home 
and fertile fields and gardens—a task in itself well worth 
the telling. But when she has invested her narrative 
with beauty of the Champlain valley, the winding pla- 
cidity of Otter creek and the serene strength of the 
mountains up to which they looked, and makes poetry 
of haying and prophecy of planting a garden, hers is 
no mere chronicle of a Vermont farm; it is a lyric with 
epic qualities. 

Two studies of poetry are just come from the press: 
Tne Spreitruat Messacr or Mopern Enciisu Poetry by 
Arthur S. Hoyt, and From WHITMAN TO SANDBURG IN 
AMERICAN Poetry, by Weirick. Dr. Hoyt writes with 
an eye to the preacher in the background. There are, 
he says, two aspects or ideas of poetry: the artistic and 
the prophetic, and the prophetic view has the largest 
truth in it. “The imagination is the noblest power of 
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vision : it flashes its way where reason painfully gropes.” 
With this as his point of departure, Dr. Hoyt considers 
the criticism and suggestion of life as the poets have felt 
and sung it. He naturally turns to the great later Eng- 
lish group—Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning and 
Arnold—but he considers also poets of doubt and denial 
such as Clough, Henley, Davidson ; another group whom 
he calls “poets of the dawn”—Watson, Stephen Phillips, 
Gibson and Masefield—; and finally, contemporaneous 
poets, Drinkwater, Noyes and one or two others, with 
a final chapter on the poet and the preacher. A good 
book for preachers who want to quicken the sometimes 
dry-bones of theology with the poet’s creative spirit. 

The Boston and Maine and New York Central rail- 
roads are no longer, for Weirick, roads to Arcady. The 
Illinois Central, from Chicago to Springfield, is more 
promising for “of perhaps six major figures in American 
Lindsay, Masters and Sandburg— 
are poets of Illinois.” 


poetry today three 


Weirick does his work well, though if one were to 
set it against such a background as “A New Study in 
English Poetry” by Henry Newbolt, one feels that there 
is a sure touch in criticism which he has not yet reached 
and that, in spite of all current enthusiasms, it is a far 
cry from the most of modern poetry to the masters of 
English song. 


Edmund Lester Pearson’s vagrant mind takes the 
humors and curiosities of the book-shelves which he 
knows so well for its road and finds in books and book 
shops an abundant and curious material happily re- 
ported. He discusses the literary hoax entertainingly 
and with abundant illustration, has a chapter upon 
children’s books and magazines which will bring the 
oldest and the wisest of us back to boyhood or girlhood 
again. There is no surer touch in Booxs In BLACK or 
Rep than his picture of three or four “doddering old 
men of forty or thereabouts, sitting on the floor of my 
home, lost to all sense of propriety and totally neglect- 
ful of such sane and businesslike topics of conversation 
as politics and prohibition.” And doing what? Turning 
over old volumes of St. Nicholas and greeting boyhood 
favorites with ecstatic exclamation. Altogether most 
delightful and a reprint in a cheaper form, of a book 
which has already made its mark. 


Sir Philip Gibbs’ ApveNtuREs IN JOURNALISM 1S 
really too big a book to be included in such a limited 
review as this, for Gibbs may truly say of pretty much 
everything which has happened since Cook’s discovery 
of the north pole (sic) “all of which I saw and part of 
which I was.” He is as familiar with the lost corners 
of the world as he was with the battle lines; he knows 
the minds of men and nations probably better than any 
living journalist; and he is far more than a journalist, 
he understands social facts and forces, the drive of 
diplomacies, the fallacies of premiers and the stresses 
which have made our world what it is today. 


He sees war without illusion and peace in the terms 
of moral and social creation. When, therefore, he sits 
down to tell us where he has been and what he has 
seen and whom he has met and what has happened 
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And Now a Popular-Priced Edition 


‘The New Testament 


An American Translation 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


You have read about Edgar J. Goodspeed’s remark- 
able translation and how it gives to American 
readers a new understanding of the messages of 
the New Testament. Have you bought your copy 
of this much discussed book? 


There are seven editions now available in different 
styles and at prices ranging from $1.50 to $5.00. 
Let your dealer show them to you. You will 
find among them the one for which you have 
been waiting. There is a style for every reader 
and a price for every purse. 


Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed 
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Frederick Owen Norton. $2.00, 
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numbers for comparison, cloth, $2.50; 
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(Leather and morocco, boxed) TIANITY. By Shirley Jackson 
Case. $2.50, postpaid $2.60. 


Regular Edition Law AND FREEDOM IN THE 


Made like a modern novel, cloth, $3.00; SCHOOL. By George A. Coe. 
leather, $4.00; morocco, $5.00. $1.75, postpaid $1.85. 
(Leather and morocco, boxed) 
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to him as he has gone about, he naturally writes a story 
which cannot be paralleled and which needs to be read 
to be rightly appreciated. 

The final book in this group, though related slightly 
enough to Morley’s meditations and Machen’s reminis- 
censes, is Lire on A Meprevat Barony by William 
Stearns Davis, professor of history in the University 
of Illinois. This is anything but the work of a vagrant 
mind ; it is the work of an extraordinarily sound scholar 
who knows his middle ages as a motor car manufacturer 
knows his factory, who has gone to all sorts of sources 
—documents, illustrations, manuscripts — and out of 
them all has written in vivid and concrete terms the 
whole round of life as it was lived out in the days of 
Philip Augustus in a castle in northern France. 

The knight and the monk and the beggar and bour- 
geois move through his pages. They fight and they 
hunt and they worship and trade and eat and sleep. 
Their eating is prodigious, and their fighting is high 
spirited, and their worship is sincere. Hard to see how 
the history of a great age could be made more fascinat- 
ing or how a vanished kind of life, rich in distinction, 
could be brought more soundly before us. 


Fancies versus Fans, by G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, Mead, $2.00. 
Inwarp Ho! by Christopher Morley. Doubleday Page, $1.75. 

Far Orr Tuincs, by Arthur Machen. Knopf, $2.00. 

Wincep Seeps, by Bertha Oppenheim. Macmillan, $2.25. 

Tue SprrituaL Messace or Mopern Encuisu Poetry, by Arthur 


S. Hoyt. Macmillan, $2.00. 

From WHITMAN TO SANDBURG IN AMERICAN Poetry, by Bruce 
Weirick. Macmillan, $2.00. 

Books 1n Brack or Rep, by Edmund Lester Pearson. Macmillan, 


$3.50. 
ADVENTURES IN JOURNALISM, by Sir Philip Gibbs. Harper, $2.50. 
Lire on A Menprevat Barony, by William Stearns Davis. Harper, 
$3.50. 


Fresh Glimpses of Great 
Personalities 
By Ambrose W. Vernon 


URING THE last year, biographical works have con- 

tinued to pour from the press in such a stream that 
one of our ablest writers has declared that biography threat- 
ens to become the main vehicle for self-expression in Am- 
erica. Of them all the most notable still is Nathaniel W. 
Stephenson’s Lincotn. It follows Strachey’s fruitful lead 
in purpose and in brevity. In a single volume, it seats the 
reader at the center of the strange personality which it 
unfolds, so that its power and limitation become more 
The out- 
standing authorized biography of the year is Professor Mc- 
Elroy’s two volume work, Grover CLEVELAND, THE MAN 
AND THE STATESMAN. It is a restrained, lucid and un- 
inspiring presentation of our great upright national brake- 
man. Lord Charnwood’s Tueopore Roosevett is a dis- 
appointment. It is written in the strain of the unconscious 
eulogy yet, perhaps to appear impartial, too rarely lets its 
hero speak. “In my eyes Mr. Wilson’s singular and power- 
ful. figure appears an evil figure,” suggests the point of 


inevitable than in any other Lincoln biography. 
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view. In memoirs the first place should perhaps be accorded 
to Robert Underwood Johnson’s REMEMBERED YESTERDAys, 
Yesterday seems not only the subject but the speaker. The 
book gives many, none too significant, glimpses of diverse 
successful men and details of successful editorial accom. 
plishments. Like so many books of its class, it is marred 
by success. We must not leave American biography with- 
out mentioning Reticious Experience oF JouN Humpr. 
rEY Noyes, by George Wallingford Noyes. It is the first 
volume of the life of the founder of the Oneida Com. 
munity and is a curious but thrilling commentary on a 
sentence with which I heard Woodrow Wilson open an 
address: “The first citizenship of a Christian is in heaven: 
that sets him free to do as he will with his citizenship on 
earth.” No one unprepared for a spiritual adventure should 
tackle this; it is too much of a cross between Fundamental- 
ism and Bolshevism; it stirs the soul, but it is safer to stick 
to “Remembered Yesterdays” and to the complacent atmos- 
phere of the American academy, an obsession of the author, 

The year has also brought us raw material for the biog- 
raphies of four of the outstanding political figures of our 
time. There is a useful little compilation, edited by Ham- 
ilton Foley, entitled, Wooprow WILSoNn’s CASE FOR THE 
LEAGUE OF Nations. The case is a mosaic of Mr. Wilson’s 
speeches. It is unfortunately but characteristically linked 
to an optimistic defense of the Treaty of Versailles and 
abounds in the Wilsonian dignity of phrase. A similar vol- 
ume with very different content is MussoLINi AS REVEALED 
tN His Poriticat Speecues. He rises “from the extreme 
right where formerly no one dared to sit.” Strong he 
is, defiant, exultingly “reactionary,” pzanizing efficiency 
and obedience, denouncing both materialism and Christian 
idealism, patronizing church and king. The speeches ex- 
hibit his development from socialism to syndical national- 
ism. They are poorly translated and—for Americans— 
the prefatory notes are inadequate. Some Americans will 
regret to find a speech from Ambassador Child, belittling 
those whose concern it is “to establish the rights of man- 
kind” and stentorian in trumpeting, “I was always a nation- 
alist before I was an internationalist.” We almost wish 
that the ambassador of Yesterday were back in Italy again. 
To the left of the center in the Parliament of Man there 
is lifted the finely-chiseled face of self-made Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, clearly acquainted with grief. The inadequate 
and verbose J. Ramsay MacDonaup, THE MAN or To- 
Morrow, by Iconoclast, succeeds at least in piercing below 
mere deeds and words and makes us envy the religious at- 
mosphere that envelops the Labor party of Great Britain. 
We see a man “with a listening awe in his soul” advancing 
manfully upon capitalism while disentangling his steps from 
communism. The socialism for which he stands, he de 
clares, “is not the rule of the working class; it is the organ 
ization of the community.” Farther still to the left, but 
belonging to no political line but rather to the line where 
Buddha, Christ and St. Francis stand, there appears © 
solemnize the souls of men the saint, Gandhi. A spiritual 
quickening awaits the man who reads the three essays 
bound together in Manatma GaNnput, by Romain Rolland. 
There is no grace of style in the volume; save a rather 
awkward account of the controversy between Gandhi and 
Tagore, there is little more than a bare recital of facts 
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MAKE YOUR READING PAY 


THESE BOOKS MEET THE EVER INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
BETTER AND MORE COMPREHENSIVE THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM 





those positions. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SUCCESS 
By H. A. BOAZ 


This is a collection of inspiring 
addresses showing the wonderful op- 
portunities of the present day and 
suggesting the best meth for 
young people to utilize them and 
thus to attain the genuine success in 
life. 

Dr. Boaz speaks in detail on the 
miracles of “Our Wonderful Day” 
and in a heart to heart way tells hi 
| _Teaders of the great new era for which 
| the world is waiting, and points out 
| to young people their own good 
| fortune in having been born to this 
| fine day of opportunities. It is a 





delightful book—one which can be 
read with an unmistakable sense of 
satisfaction that there are still men 
with clear vision and untroubled and 
| possessed of that fine courage that is 
| not afraid to speak out for that same 
vision. Price $1.25 


| A CHRISTIAN PROGRAM 
| FOR THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY 

By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


| This book is a course of lectures de- 
| livered before the School of Theolo 
| of Southern Methodist University in 
| 1923 on Fondren Foundation. Dr. 
Butterfield is an outstanding author- 
| ity on community life, and his 
lectures, combined in one volume 
make a practical textbook for train- 
| ing institutes. The volume is of 
| particular value to preachers serv- 
| ing Churches in the open country by 
| suggesting and indicating definite 
| and effective lines of approach to the 
peculiar and difficult conditions faced. 
Price $1.50. 
| 


By CHARLES L. BROOKS, D.D. 





A Book Deserving the Attention of 
Every American Minister! 


GREAT REVIVALS AND 
THE GREAT REPUBLIC 


By WARREN AKIN CANDLER 


‘THIS volume is a study of American 

history from a standpoint which has 
been generally overlooked by writers upon 
both the secular and religious history 
of the United States. Historians seldom 
take note of so obscure an event as a 
great religious revival, yet if the secret 
connections of revivals with the destiny 
of nations could be disclosed, they would 
appear to be more critical evolutions of 
history than the Gothic invasions. A 
careful and unprejudiced consideration of 
the facts presented in this volume is con- 
vincing evidence that “a _ revivalistic 
religion”—the prevalent form of Christi- 
anity in American Churches—is at once 
the salvation of our country and other 
lands. Cloth 244 pages, $1.50. 











ESTHER RUTH 


By Mabel Montgomery Browne By H. E. Spence 


Unique Dramatizations of Bible Records 
By Mabel Montgomery Browne 


No entertainment can be more refreshing than to forget 
one's self for a few minutes in the romance and adventure 
lying hidden away in some of our Old Testament Books. 
These dramatizations of the Books of Esther and Ruth 
have been written primaril? to arouse interest among that 
vast number of men and women who have not the in- 
clination or time for reading and studying the Bible 
In presenting these dramas the authors have followed 
the scriptural texts as closely as possible, action being 
governed by descriptions found in the Old Testament. 
In the preparation of these books special care has been 
exercised in order to keep the story well within the bounds 
of amateur presentation, especially as to stage equipment 
and costumes. 

Price each, 50¢ per copy—$2.75 for 6 copies—$5.00 for 
12 copies. 


THINGS FUNDAMENTAL IN THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS 


Price $1.25 


WitH the conviction of a firm believer and the patience of a careful scholar, Dr. Brooks presents the whole 

New Testament Christ in contrast with the purely human Jesus of the radical critics. 
the Christian religion is based upon supernatural events, interpreted by divine inspiration, and that Christie 
anity cannot continue to exist apart from its historic foundations. 
evidence on both sides of the debated questions, Dr. Brooks finds himself occupying the accepted positions of 
the great Church, not merely because of the authority of the Church, but because his reason lecds him to 
The book carries the reader along the great highway of Christian fact, and at the end brings 
him face to face with the question of his relation to the living Christ. 


He contend: that 


After a thorough examination of the 


THE SNARE OF THE 
FOWLER AND OTHER 
SERMONS—New 
and Old 


By GEORGE R. STUART 


George Stuart is an extemporaneous 
speaker, and these sermons for the 
most part are reproduced from steno- 
graphic reports, without alteration. 
These sermons discuss the vital topics 
of today. ‘Law enforcement,” “The 
Christian Home,” “The Power of a 
Virtuous Woman,” “The World Bid 
for a Man,” and “Is This a Christian 
Nation?” are some of the topics that 
are adequately covered in this series 
of sermons. George Stuart’s strik- 
ing personality, coupled with his 
compelling style puts these sermons 
among the most forceful and far- 
reaching deliverances ever presented 
before an American audience. 

Price $1.50. 


THE BEAUTY OF GOD 


By G. C. RECTOR, D.D. 


I have read the manuscript of The 
Beauty of God by Rev. G. C. Rector, 
and cordially commend it to every 
one who enjoys the literature which 
elevates, ennobles and charms the 
mind. The subject is unusual, the 
style elegant, and the thought noble 
and original.—S. A. Steel. 

Price 75 cents. 
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But one hears Gandhi speak and one kneels and prays and 
inwardly goes to confession. One is convinced that the 
Hindu prophet who learned non-resistance from the sermon 
on the mount is nearer the temper of Jesus than the British 
government. And then, if one likes, one may turn to 
Younc Inp1a, by Mahatma Gandhi himself, and browse 
in his contributions to the magazine of that name which 
have indeed “passed beyond the pale of polemical politics 
and entered the realm of classical literature.” 

It certainly is no far cry from Mahatma Gandhi to St. 
Francis. Two excellent volumes on this perennially allur- 
ing figure have recently come from the press. Tue Mys- 
Ticism or St. Francis or Assisi, by D. H. S. Nicholson, 
is a scholarly analysis written and printed in a distinguished 
manner; SAINT Francis, by G. K. Chesterton, is brief 
and popular. It is by no means the least of the triumphs 
of the saint that there is more of Francis than of Chester- 
ton in this volume. Worthy to stand with these volumes 
is the delightful Ignatius Loyota: AN ATTEMPT AT AN 
IMPARTIAL Biocrapuy, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick. This 
first Protestant life of the famous Jesuit exemplifies the 
chivalry of this knight who renounced the princely lady of 
his heart and, hanging up his armour over the altar of the 
virgin Mary, restored the religion of romantic obedience 
to the sere heart of man. Any one of the volumes will 
demonstrate Browning’s lines: 

Those who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all. 

History requires a larger vision, a more determined 
industry, than biography and there fails the nucleus of a 
market which human affection creates; hence there are 
fewer histories than biographies and the level of workman- 
I have but two to mention. The first is 
Professor G. P. Gooch’s History or Mopern Europe 
1878-1919. Mr. Gooch was formerly a liberal in the Eng- 
lish parliament and latterly has been editing hitherto un- 
attainable material on the war. In this volume he sums 
up, with marvellous brevity and lucidity of statement, in 
paragraphs from which every shred of passion has been 
raked, the contents of governmental archives, of personal 
memoirs and of more formal historical sources. Here 
one moves among facts. All propaganda is_ scorned 
and there emerges the clear conviction that while Austria 
and Germany are most responsible for the time when war 
broke, the fact that war broke has a far wider source of 
national guilt. The author indorses Mr. Lloyd George's 
statement that the governments “staggered and stumbled 
into war.” He declares, “The root of the evil lay in the 
division of Europe into two armed camps which dated from 
1871 and the conflict was the offspring of fear no less 
than of ambition.” This indispensable volume will do much 
to help us to the Christian task of loving our enemies and 
to a pity for us all. 

The other historical work carries us back into the colonial 
history of America—away from the pressing problems of 
our times but not from wars. While statesmen have been 
voting and dozing and while warriors have been fighting 
and shouting and dying, while most of us have been flut- 
tering from one mental interest to another, Professor 
Herbert L. Osgood of Columbia has spent his life setting 
forth “the nature and growth of government in the Ameri- 
can colonies.” His three volumes on the colonies in the 
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seventeenth century are now to be completed, some five 
years after his death, by the publication of four volumes on 
Tue AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
the first two of which have just been issued. They have 
been accompanied by a short and moving volume, HErpert 
Levi Oscoop, AN AMERICAN ScHoLaArR, by Dixon Ryan 
Fox. The theme is so genuinely central to the times that 
nearly all the leading personages pass close before us. We 
attend, for instance, the trial of Zenger for libel and wit- 
ness the establishment of freedom for the press; we learn 
to admire old Logan, staunch legate of William Penn, and 
to despise Governor Keith, the deceiver of Franklin, who 
wanted only a career; Increase and Cotton Mather lose 
their halos; we follow the various strains of religious im- 
migration, Mennonites, Schwenckfeldians, Moravians; we 
learn that agents of transatlantic lines did not learn their 
wiles in this century; Leisler, Weisel, Dudley, Hunter, 
Belcher, Burnet, all walk before us. Above all, we learn 
the lesson history forever keeps dinning in our ears, that 
there are two sides to every question and that understand- 
ing, humility and magnanimity are essential virtues. As we 
read these scholarly and fearless volumes, jingoes or no 
jingoes, we hail as the ideal American him who 


Can still suspect and still revere himself 
In lowliness of heart. 
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The Novelist Discovers Religion 


By Paul Hutchinson 


HERE DOES JOURNALISM stop and the art 

of writing novels begin? It used to be thought 
sufficient to damn a writer if one could exclaim, “O, he’s 
merely a journalist!” Take up an arm-load of this season’s 
fiction and ask how much of it is other than journalism. 
Nor is this, perhaps, any proof of its lack of meaning. 
With the avowed journals becoming what they are—thin 
frames, gaudily begilded, for the display of advertisements 
—it may be time we were discovering a more reliable me 
dium for the reflection of our contemporary life. And the 
novel is ready to compete with the movie for that honor. 
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A line of fiction stretches before me as I write. It is 
almost impossible to distinguish it, essentially, from the 
newspapers that lie heaped on the table in the corner. The 
same screaming headlines, in this case supplied by the strid- 
ently colored jackets and book edges. The same straining 
after timeliness, for most of these will be as passé in a 
year as last night’s sporting final has become in a day. Even 
the same topics, with the novelist choosing material on the 
same basis as the managing editor. The chief difference, I 
should say, is one of veracity, and there a wider margin of 
leisure gives the novelist the advantage. 

First page news, slightly rewritten and annotated—that 
makes up the bulk of the spring fiction list. What is the 
live news this year? Ask Dr. Straton; he knows. Not 
for years has there been a period when the sermon-excerpt 
has been so welcome a guest at the city editor’s desk. Reli- 
gion! that is the bull’s-eye in the present publicity target. 
The church; the ministry; the creeds. Any one of them, 
or their derivatives, good to any length for special articles in 
any Sunday supplement. And so the novelists come with 
a collection of priests, canons, bishops, preachers, believers, 
doubters that makes the story without an ecclesiastical slant 
a rarity in this season’s output. 

Take, as a representative portion, this fictional phalanx 
that stretches across my desk. Here we have the estab- 
lished English—May Sinclair, Compton Mackenzie, Rose 
Macaulay, Gilbert Frankau. Add the super-reporter—Philip 
Gibbs. The established American—Edna Ferber. The 
writer-in-revolt—Maxwell Bodenheim. The most success- 
ful of the first novelists—Marjorie Barkley McClure. The 
college precocity—John Wiley. Surely here is enough ma- 
terial to give a fair idea of the fictional “drift,” if drift 
there be. 

What have they to say? In truth, a great deal; and most 
of it, as I have suggested, about religion. In the whole lot 
only Wiley, who still has the undergraduate’s fear of reli- 
gion as one of life’s major indecencies, and Frankau and 
Ferber, are not giving it first attention. But even Frankau 
is handling what is, at bottom, a problem in spiritual adjust- 
ment within a family, while Ferber’s study of the moral 
disintegration of a successful American is a clinic in souls. 

What will they give their readers? May Sinclair, in 
\ Cure oF Souts, takes the Reverend Canon Clement Pur- 
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The Universal Publishing Company 
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announce the publication of the only complete book 
written by Mahatma Gandhi, the political and spir- 
itual leader of the Non-Co-operation Movement of 
India, recently released from prison by the British 
Government. 
THE SERMON ON THE SEA 
_ by M. K. Gandhi Cloth, $1.25 
Contains the spiritual message and practical program of the man 
who has stirred all India. 
And a unique volume of poetry 
YOUTH AND THE SINGING SHADOWS: Prison Poems 
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With an introduction by John Haynes Holmes, containing the 
best short account of the American conscientious objectors, of 
their treatment by the Government and the ideas which ani- 
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The N eighborhood 


in Nation Building 
By Robert A. Woods 


“Mr. Woods has been deeply into the 
life of the neighborhood and the prob- 
lems of community organization and 
social work. This volume will for a long 
time be a guide to those who believe 
national peace lies through the construc- 
tion of better neighborhoods.”’—The Survey. 

“Charm of style, a kindly humor, and 
a breath of vision illuminating every 
paragraph. . . Every page is aglow with 
the inspiration of definite accomplish- 
ment.” —The Christian Register. 

“This book is a book of wisdom, of 
statesmanship, of patient and determined 
observation and analysis and creation 
....A real contribution to developing 
American culture.’”’—Springfield Republican. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
or by mail from No. 2 Park St., Boston. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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BOOKS FROM THE MURRAY PRESS 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Frank D. Adams, D. D. 
Are you interested in the religion of Jesus instead 
of religions about Jesus? Then read this book. 
Chapter headings: “Resist Not Evil,” “No | 
Thought for the Morrow,” “Judge Not,” and 
“Love Your Enemies.” 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN PERERIN 
By A Modern Mystic 
who has filled some of the leading pulpits on both | 
sidesof the ocean andisinagreatcitychurchtoday. | 

“As for the man himself,” says the distin- | 
guished author, “he is not of any importance so | 
far as this book is concerned. He is deeply inter- 
ested in mysticism and in modern science. He | 
finds the mind of God in today’s literature as 
well as in ancient Scriptures.” - 

“On Making a Fresh Start,” “The Innovator,” “The Ad- | 
venture of Abraham,” “The Sin of Not Making Up One’s | 
Mind,” “On Redeeming Goodness from Dullness,” “Hell,” 
and “Pax Christi’ are among the topics treated in these 
beautiful modern essays. : 

Simple but thoughtful—both stimulating and full of peace. | 


Price One Dollar Each 
The Murray Press, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

















The manager of a large national book 
store writes: 


“Not long ago, a customer came to our book store and purchased 
some five or six of the most worth-while recent titles. When | said te 
him, “You evidently know « good beok when you see one, he replied, ‘! 
read Tue Curistiaw Century.” 

And this is one reason why our book business has doubled during the 
past year. Our customers have learned that we do not simply sell beoks: 
we sell the books that we can recommend. 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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cell Chamberlain to pieces to see what makes him tick. 
There is no mercy in the book. The figure of the man wh 
has sought orders within the English establishment in order 
that he might, indeed, be carried to the skies on flower 
beds of ease, is done with the detail of a dry-point portrait. 
Why is the church not taken seriously by great numbers? 
Look at Canon Chamberlain, says Miss Sinclair, and read © 
the answer. Not the full truth, of course. 
who is burning himself out in the labors of the ministry 
will resent this as a caricature. But as long as men of this 
sort do exist among the clergy—and they do—the delinea- 
tion of their self-love will have its corrective value. 

Compton Mackenzie swings clear over to the other ex- 
treme. Continuing a study begun in a novel published last 
year, THE Parson’s Procress tries to chart the path of an 
honest man in the contemporaneous clerical life of the 
church of England. The book is supposed to show a cler- 
gyman dealing with his doubts, which it does very poorly. 
It does, however, give an illuminating view of the Anglo- 
Catholics, which should supply many a reader with a new 
comprehension of the difficulties of their tight-rope act. 
Doubtless in a promised final volume Mr. Mackenzie will 
take his hero into that Roman fellowship where he has 
himself found shelter. 

Then comes Rose Macaulay, to laugh at Anglican, Roman, 
and everybody else impartially. Top sy AN IproT is one of 
these three generation novels, with the father of the Garden 
family as its central figure. Mrs. Garden—by far the most 
appealing character in the book—for a while dutifully fol- 
lows her husband about from Anglicanism to Romanism to 
Evangelicalism to Ethicism, but when the Christian Science 
stage arrives, she refuses. There are, moreover, other stop- 
ping points in the religious pilgrimage that save Mr. Gar- 
den’s life from monotony. Miss Macaulay would say that 
she wrote the book to prove that there is little difference 
between the day of Victoria, of Edward, and of George. 

Last of the Englishmen we take Philip Gibbs. Herrs 
APPARENT does not directly concern itself with religious 
questions. It is a depiction of the much-discussed younger 
generation—concerning whom Mr. Gibbs and Miss Macau- 
lay do not agree—and, on the whole, the best depiction so 
far given us. It comes to a rather sombre conclusion: “The 
young idea is only the old idea in a different kind of slang,” 
and the notion is rejected that the youngsters can, or should, 
dig our civilization out of the mess into which the oldsters 
have led us. But the search for the spiritual solvent is there, 
given clearest expression perhaps by the attractive young 
Romanist priest, but present even when it is not acknowl- 
edged in so many words. All things considered, I have 
found this the most suggestive of the English books. 

Edna Ferber has done a fine thing in So Bic. There is a 
clean wind sweeping through it that one likes to believe 
sweeps often across American prairies, and the contrast of 
the spiritual development of Selina DeJong, who stuck by 
her truck farm, with the shriveling of her son, who had his 
clothes made by Peel and “ran over” to Europe when the 
fancy took him, is superb. Miss Ferber is fighting for the 
soul of America in her book. She knows which is the side 
of the angels; likewise she knows from what quarter to 
expect the enemy. 

John Wiley, with his Tae Epucation or Peter, is of 
interest only in contrast with the college novels that were 
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ppearing two or three years ago. It is a long way from 
Scott Fitzgerald to Wiley, but thank heaven that is the way 
we are going. 

With two editions exhausted at publication, Marjorie 
McClure’s Hicu Fires has caught attention. It is that rare 


be thing, a novel about a minister that shows an understanding 


of its hero. The picture of the parish in Detroit, of the 


Many a man 7 clear-grained Presbyterian pastor, of the parsonage chil- 


dren making their adjustments to the world outside the 
manse, is a vivid one. Some of the parishioners seem a bit 
too black to carry conviction, but that may be due to the fact 
that Mrs. McClure looked at them with the eyes of a daugh- 
ter whose pastor-father suffered at their hands. 

Finally, lest the idea be given that the day of the sex story 
is entirely past, and as a sort of foil to the rest, there is 
Maxwell Bodenheim’s Crazy Man. It is hard not to be 
flippant about such a book. But, without questioning Boden- 
heim’s sincerity, and admitting his intermittent powers of 
writing, the volume must be regarded as the product of a 
sex-obsessed group. Yet even Bodenheim is seeking a reli- 
gion, a Christ. To be sure, it must be a religion without 
sin, and the Christ turns out to be a very Ben Hechtic sort 
of messiah, but even among the radicals we find religion 
thus occupying the center of the conversational stage. 

Then may I add, just as a footnote to all these, that the 
most joyous book of the season is A Hinp Let Loose (cf 
Genesis 49:21), by C. E. Montague, of the Manchester 
Guardian. But even in the midst of the warm laughter that 
is bound to come with the reading of such a work of perfect 
irony, there is the apprehension that should result when 
we realize that it is the men who know modern journalism 
most intimately—Montague here and Gibbs in his book— 
who regard it most lightly. Or despairingly, as you will. 

Every minister ought always to be taking a course in the 
understanding of contemporary life. For some of the text- 
books, go to the novelists. 





A Cure or Sours, by May Sinclair. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Tue Parson’s PROGRESS, by Compton Mackenzie. Doran. $2.00. 
Top sy an Ip1or, by Rose Macaulay. Boni & woe $2.00. 
Heirs Apparent, by Philip Gibbs. Doran. $2.00 

So Bic, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 

Tue Epucation or Peter, by John Wiley. Stokes. $2.00. 

Hicu Fires, by Marjorie ’B. McClure. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
Crazy Man, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 
A Hino Let Loose, by C. E. Montague. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 
Grratp CRANsToN’s Lapy, by Gilbert Frankau. Century. $2.00. 


The Run of Recent Books 


President Coolidge’s views upon the fundamental problems con- 
fronting this nation are set forth in the new volume, THE Price oF 
Freepom (Scribners, $2.50). The book contains a number of speeches 
and addresses selected chiefly to present his conceptions of our 
national principles. 

The brilliant romance of past days in the Orient shines through the 
pages of Tue Lire or tHe Ancient East, by James Baikie (Mac- 
millan, $4.00). In successive chapters the author recreates the golden 
days of Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt and Greece. 

No one is better qualified to speak of the Neighborhood movement 
than Robert A. Woods, whose new book, THz NeicHBorHoop IN 
Nation Buriprne, is just published (Houghton Mifflin, $3.00). Dr. 
Woods has been engaged in social work since 1891, being now at the 
head of the South End House of Boston. 

In Days or Detusion (Houghton Mifflin, $3.00) Clara Endicott 
Sears gives a vivid account of that period of spiritual upheaval in 
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The Children’s Bible 


Selections from the Old and New Testaments 


“It will become to the children of America and the British Empire 
what the King James version has been to their parents. It marks 
an epoch in the history of the Bible. The authors have reason to be 
very proud and happy over the results of their twenty-five years of 
labor. It ought to be a door into the Bible itself through which 
many thousands of children will enter.” —Christian Work. 


Arranged by Henry A. Sherman and 
Charles Foster Kent 


“One can highly and unconditionally recommend this children’s 
Bible, both from the point of view of a reviewer and that of a parent. 
One’s own four-year-old refused to be torn from the book until 
every picture in it had been hungrily devoured and told about.” 

—Springfeld. 


A beautiful volume, with 30 full-page illustrations in color and duotone, and full-color cover. Sixth large printing, $3.50 





Important New Books on Religious Subjects 


By Charles Gore, D.D. 


Formerly Bishop of Oxford 
THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH, completing Dr. 
Gore’s series on “The Reconstruction of Belief,” following Belief 
in God and Belief in Christ. A challenge to men to think freely. 
Dr. Gore believes that clear reasoning will lead one back to the 
Creed of the Church. His amazing sincerity and frankness will 
appeal to all readers. $2.25. 
Belief in God, $2.25. Belief in Christ, $2.25. 
Character and Happiness 

By ALVIN E. MAGARY 


A simple challenge to a practical Christian life. $2.00. 


The Minister’s Everyday Life 
By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


Practical suggestions to yqunger ministers on the problems that 
confront them. $1.75. 


Imperialistic Religion and the Religion 
of Democracy 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, Ph.D., D.D. 


A book dealing with the attitude of religious people to society 
A study in social psychology. $2.25. 





The Leading Novel of the Day 


The Interpreter’s House—By Struthers Burt 


“I have already discovered the book to be probably the most 
significant novel of the year,” says Dr. Charles Francis Potter, of 
the West Side Unitarian Church, New York City, who made this 
book the subject of a Sunday morning sermon some weeks ago. 


“By far the most important American novel of the year, both in 
conception and in skill of execution.” —New York Herald. 


“So finely, so completely American, so absorbing in interest and 

beautiful in execution it seems certain that in the awarding of the 

Pulitzer prize it will receive serious consideration.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“A wise and penetrating as well as a vivid and entertaining book. 
. . . One of the best novels we have read for months.” $2.00 
—New York Tribune. 





Here Is Important Non-fiction 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 
By CALVIN COOLIDGE 
President of the United States of America 


The views of the President upon fundamental problems confronting 
the nation are clearly revealed in these selected speeches. 
With portrait, $2.50. 


WAYS TO PEACE 
Edited by ESTHER EVERETT LAPE 
A book of immediate interest—twenty of 
the most notable plans submitted for the 
American peace award. With an introduc- 
tion by Miss Lape and a foreword by 


Edward Bok. $2.50. —Boston Transcript. 


AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 
OF R. L. S. 
By his stepson, LLOYD OSBOURNE 


“It gives, here and there, something new, 
something vital, and something strange.” 


FROM IMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 
By MICHAEL PUPIN 


“A fascinating story, set down in many parts with the sensitiveness 
and vision of a poet.” —Boston Globe. Third printing, $4.00. 


JOHN CITIZEN’S JOB 
By HENRY H. CURRAN 


The job of John Citizen—you and I—in 
politics; why we stay out; why, when, 
where and how we should go in, as told by 


$1.50. an expert in politics. $1.50. 
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American history in which the leading part was played by William 
Miller, self-appointed prophet, whose predictions that the end of the 
world was at hand threw thousands of men and women into uncon- 
trollable hysteria. 

Taz Livinc Paceant or THe Nite (Bobbs Merrill) tells what a 
reporter found of human interest in the revelations connected with 
the discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamen. He is not interested in 
the old kings, but in the life lived by the common people of their 
days. 

Dispassionately and with a discerning appreciation of each religion 
discussed, is written THe Worwp’s Livinc Reticions (Scribners, 
$1.75), by Robert Ernest Hume, professor of the history of religions 
in Union Theological Seminary. 

Arthur B. Patten, author of Can We Finp Gop? (Doran, $1.60) 
is well known to Christian Century readers, in the pages of which 
journal some of these chapters originally appeared. Dr. Patten offers 
here an interpretation of the mystical element in religion, and its 
application to modern life. 

Russell H. Conwell is an institution in American life, and his new 
book, Borrowen Axes (Judson Press, $1.25), will be given hearty 
greeting by the multitudes of leaders who appreciate apt illustrations 
and helpful interpretations of Biblical truth. 

There is tenderness and understanding in Dr. Jeremiah B. Reeves’ 
new volume of hymn studies, THe Hymw as Literature (Century, 
$2.00). The immortal song poems are linked up with the times and 
places which produced them, and with vivid glimpses as well of the 
men and women who wrote them. 

Especially welcome at this Easter season is the little book of 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, THe Power or aN Enpiess Lire (Cen- 
tury, $1.25), which is indeed “a glowing work on the high adventure 
of Christianity.” 

Struthers Burt, poet, has just brought out a novel, THe INTERPRE 
ter’s House (Scribner, $2.00), which is realistic, but at the same 
time rich in poetic feeling. 

From South Carolina comes a new book of songs of the hills and 
their folk from the pen of DuBose Heyward. Skytines anp Hort- 
zons (Macmillan, $1.25), is the title of the volume. 

PropHecy AND THE Prornets (Judson Press, $1.25) is a book for 
tlie ordinary reader who seeks an introduction that will help to a 
The author is 
professor emeritus of Old Testament literature in Crozer Theo- 


1 


elearer understanding of the prophetic scriptures 


ogical Seminary. 
There are plays that count. Outwarp Bounn, a study of what 


happens after death, is one of them. Written by Sutton Vane, a 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Vacuet Linpsay, distinguished representative of contem- 
porary poetry; author “General Booth Enters Heaven,” 
“The Congo,” “A Chinese Nightingale,” etc. 


Amprose W. Vernon, professor of biography in Carleton 
College; author “Turning Points in Church History,” 
“The Religious Value of the Old Testament,” etc. 


Gaius GLenn ATKINS, minister First Congregational 
church, Detroit; author “Modern Religious Cults and 
Movements,” “Pilgrims of the Lonely Road,” etc. 


Lioyp C. Dovuctas, minister First Congregational church, 
Akron, O. Dr. Douglas’ latest book “The Minister’s 
Everyday Life” is soon to come from the Scribner press. 


Lynn Haroip Hove H, minister Central Methodis t church, 
Detroit; author “Synthe tic Christianity,” “The Produc- 
tive Beliefs,” “Life and History,” etc. 


Ilerpert A. Yourz, professor of philosophy of religion and 
Christian ethics, Oberlin college; author “The Enlarging 
Conception of God,” “Democratizing Theology,” etc. 

Exnest Fremont TItTtLe, minister First Methodist church, 


Evanston, Ill.; author “What Must the Church Do to Be 
Saved?” 
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success on the New York stage, and now put into book form. (Boni 
& Liveright, $1.50.) 

Louis F. Post, who had to handle the cases as they came to trial, 
has chosen well his title, THe Deportations Detirtum or 1920, 
Delirium it was, and Mr. Post tells the story in its completeness, 
A valuable document in the effect of war hysteria on the public mind. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., $1.50.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 20. Lesson text: Mark 16:1-15. 


The Risen Christ 


F ONE FACT we must be certain—there could be no 
O worthy Christianity without the cross. We need to face 
that solid truth squarely. Had Jesus been only a poet, had he 
been only a cloistered teacher of ethics, had he been merely a 
healer of men’s bodies, had he simply lived a beautiful life, he 
could never have founded the Christian religion. Jesus was no 
super-Coué, no gigantic Emerson, no haloed Tennyson; Jesus 
was the crucified Son of God and without the cross his religion 
would have lacked depth and hardness. Now Jesus enters into 
truest sympathy with all the suffering of his followers. Bishop 
Quayle, that great-hearted soul, tells of a father standing in his 
parlor looking down through tear-shadowed eyes upon a dead 
child. Standing there he feels an arm laid over his shoulder— 
the white Christ is standing beside him. That is true to life, 
The cross means no compromise with sin. Death may come 
but surrender never. A _ beautiful, dreaming Buddha cannot 
satisfy human life, for his range is too narrow. A kind-hearted 
Suddha working among the poor does not answer the full life 














A NEW ERA BEGINS 


The advent of the Labor party to political power in 
England is the culmination of the long-working of 
silent forces. 

The influence of such a signal political revolution on 
the course of human destinies is not likely to be any 
the less because it was brought about by a peaceful 
ballot. 


The Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 


is pre-eminently fitted to enable the thinking American 
to understand in their full significance the new forces 
that are welding today the destinies of England as 
well as of other nations. 

Its news columns give facts without fear or bias. Its 
special correspondence from foreign capitals is not only 
brilliant but also reliable. Its editorial comment is 
always fearless. 

In more than sixty countries men of intelligence read 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to 
keep their knowledge of the world in repair and are 
thereby enabled to form for themselves a balanced 
judgment on the course of present day affairs. 





—<——<— = == = ==—MAIL COUPON BELOW <= <= @— wee ee 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, 

222 Weet 42nd Street, 

New York City 

I enclose three dollars for a year's subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to 
me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the 
current issue. 


PDs o codeceesucecesesss 


Address 
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Religion is something more than poetry, music and aspiration: 
it is battle with sin, suffering for a cause, sympathy in death. 

Nor can Jesus bear the cross alone, while all the world goes free. 
There is a cross for everyone; there is a cross for me. I must 
find it, I must carry it, I must die upon it. An elder in our church, 
a professor of philosophy in the University of Pittsburgh lifts up 
the cross as the symbol of Christ’s fidelity to a cause. Properly 
comprehended, this becomes the outstanding feature of Jesus’ career 
—fidelity to a cause—an unselfish cause. We find our contact with 
Christ at this point; we also consecrate ourselves to a cause. For 
that cause we live, in helping forward that cause we use up our 
energy. In the success of that cause we find our deepest happiness 

But if the cross be essential to a full-orbed Christianity that 
touches and helps men in the different crises of existence, the 
resurrection is equally necessary. “I do not care to be immortal,” 
said a brilliant man in my hearing. I freely confess myself unable 
to appreciate that reaction. I long to live eternally, growing all 
the time. The hope of eternal life is my most powerful inspiration 
to noble living. If I am to die like a horse or if I am to merely 
evaporate into space it will take something besides art for art’s 
sake or goodness for goodness’ sake to make me good. There- 
fore we glory in Jesus’ word: “Because I live ye shall live also.” 
To know that we shall be like him is enough. To know that we 
shall be with him thrills us to our best deeds. 

The details of the resurrection do not concern me. I have 
never been able to harmonize the biblical accounts. In the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play Jesus appears at the door of the tomb a 
spiritual body. I liked that in the Bavarian Alps and I like it 
here. I believe that a good case can be made out that all the 
spiritually fit will go forward in spiritual bodies, knowing and 
known. In extreme old age Dr. Theodore Cuyler climbed again 
the stairs to his Brooklyn pulpit and said: “I shall be myself, you 
will be yourselves, we shall know each other.” A heroic life, 
crowned by the eternal survival of the spiritually fit, gives motive 
for sacrificial living and victorious dying 

Joun R. Ewers. 

















As a subscriber to The 
Christian Century you 
are entitled to purchase 
books from The Christian 
Century Press on credit. 


Any book advertised or reviewed 
in this issue will be furnished you 
at the regular price; postage free. 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Ministers— 


Your daily work keeps 
you in constant touch with 
those who are injured, sick, 
dying. 


You require no argument 
as to the need of disability 
insurance. 


We can serve you with 
better insurance and more 
insurance per dollar of cost 
than any other company 
in America. 


For instance, our “‘Special”’ 
policy pays: 

$5,000 for Accidental Death. 

$25.00 per week for Accident Disability. 
$20.00 per week for Sickness Disability. 
$25.00 per week for Surgical Operations. 


and other important ben- 
efits. 


Costs only $20 a Year 


($5.00 a Quarter) 
NOW—$6 COVERS ALL COST TO SEPT. 15 


Write 
The MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


Incorporated 1900 
FIFTEENTH AND OAK GROVE 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 





Note.—We promise no pensions. Annui- 
ties are properly issued only by legal 
reserve life companies at a cost greatly 
in excess of casualty rates. A $100 
annuity at age 65 in any old line company 
costs at least $850 cash. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Anti-Saloon League 
Head Dies 


Dr. Purley A. Baker did not live long 
enough to carry into effect his announced 
intention of resigning as general super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America. After a long illness, Dr. Baker 
died in Westerville, O., on March 30. He 
had been born in 1858, entered the Meth- 
odist ministry in 1884, and started work 
with the League in 1896. He had served 
as national head of that organization 
since 1903. 


Balloting Completed 
on Bok Plan 

A total of 610,558 votes was cast in the 
referendum on the Bok peace plan. Of 
these, 534,177 favored and 76,381 opposed 
the Levermore suggestion. The sup- 
porters of the plan claim to be satisfied 
because the percentage in its favor is so 
heavy; the opponents because the vote 
was so light; Mr. Bok because of the pub- 
licity obtained. And Dr. Levermore has 
reasons of his own. 


Disciples Missionaries 
Go Forward in Safety 

The party of missionaries of the United 
Christian Missionary Society whose prog- 
ress toward Batang from Yunnanfu, 
China, has been watched with such anxi- 
ety, reached Tali, thirteen stages on their 
way, on February 4 in safety. After over- 
hauling, the party was expected to get 
under way again on February 14. Letters 
just received state that the newspapers 
have exaggerated the dangers, which are 
not now greater than at any time during 
the last twenty years. 
Chicago Presbytery 
Considers War 

Chicago presbytery finds itself in a 
strenuous debate concerning the attitude 
of the church toward war as a result of 
a memorial to the approaching general 
assembly introduced at the preachers’ 
meeting March 31 by the social service 
department through its chairman, Prof. 
R. W. Frank, of McCormick Theological 
Seminary. In the course of this mem 
orial the general assembly was petitioned 
“to issue a deliverance denouncing the 
unchristian philosophy which declares war 
to be inevitable; to restate our belief in 
the possibility of a peaceful method of 
settling international disputes; to declare 
our church unalterably opposed to war 
and the entire war system; to pledge our 
church to an unrelenting crusade for a 
warless world; and to declare our pur- 
pose to cooperate with other churches 
and Christians everywhere in the sincere 
endeavor to establish the ways of peace. 
The presbytery of Chicago further re- 
spectfully petitions the General Assembly 
to declare it our conviction that under 
modern conditions recourse to war is evi- 
dence of inefficiency and of failure to 
measure up to responsibilities and to call 
upon the government of the United States 
of America to seek every possible oppor- 
tunity for settling disputes amicably.” 
The state chaplain of the Illinois Ameri- 
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can Legion, Rev. Arthur F. Ewert, at- 
tempted to substitute for this another 
overture calling upon the general assem- 
bly “to warn her members and adherents 
throughout the world, against the insidi- 
ous propaganda now employed under the 
guise of Christianity and maintained with 
funds supplied by the enemies of our 
government, and to encourage our mem- 
bers and adherents to a new purpose 
to defend the principles on which our 
natien is founded.” Another ex-service 
man, Rev. M. V. Oggel, introduced still 
another memorial in an effort to do away 
with the ambiguous language and the 
lack of constructive proposals in the docu- 


ment submitted by the social service de- 
partment. After a long and heated de- 
bate, in which a heavy majority of the 
men who had served in the world war 
lined up in favor of some action of the 
kind suggested by the committee, the 
whole matter was referred back without 
action and will be threshed out again 
at a special meeting on April 7. An over- 
ture originating with a group in the Madi- 
son presbytery was read by the stated 
clerk, Dr. A. C. Zenos. It proposed that 
a new chapter be added to the Presby- 
terian confession of faith, to be known as 
the declaration of the church on war, in 
which a position would be taken very 


Japan’s Premier Summons Religious Aid 


REMIER KIYOURA has marked 

another milestone in the religious his- 
tory of Japan, and acknowledged the 
gravity of the moral issues contronting 
that country, by calling into consultation 
with his government representatives of 
Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity for 
the purpose of suggesting methods for 
undergirding the life of the Japanese 
with religion. All the participants were 
Japanese. 

Reports from the conference suggest 
that the representatives of Buddhism and 
Shintoism placed great stress upon the 
past contributions of those faiths to 
Japan’s glory, while the Christians em- 
phasized the need for government Co- 
operation with socialized types of reli- 
gious service. A report received at St. 
Mary’s mission house, Techny, IIL, from 
Roman Catholic observers in the far east 
pointed out that the recognition of the 
existence of a personal God was not even 
suggested by any of the conferees. 


EFFECT OF EARTHQUAKE 

A Methodist missionary, Rev. C. W 
Iglehart, in interpreting the conference 
for Our World, an American magazine, 
states that the conditions growing out 
of the emergence of a new industrial 
order, the after-effects of the world war, 
and the modern woman’s movement have 
tended to destroy old social and religious 
sanctions in Japan. To these must now 
be added the effect of the earthquake. 

“Japan in a very peculiar way lives in 
its capital,” says Mr. Iglehart, “and a loss 
to Tokyo is felt to the edges of the na- 
tion. At first the disaster seemed to call 
out the best qualities of the people. Ten 
days after the event police were able 
to report that there was no profiteering, 
no public begging, and no increase in 
crime in Tokyo. But this cannot continue 
forever. Human nature is now showing 
itself in the exploitation of the unfor- 
tunate by the rich. One million refugees 
living in privation and discomfort are a 
fine breeding ground for discontent. The 
innumerable lesser quakes of the last five 
months have reduced everyone to a state 
of high nervous tension. Many men are 
idle, children are out of school large parts 
of the day; the poor are poorer still and 
for everyone comforts are rare. A reck- 


less spirit is seen with the absence of 
regular home life and occupations. 

“Practically all the cultural institutions 
of Tokyo and Yokohama were lost,” 
Mr. Iglehart continues. “Schools, mu- 
seums, theatres, libraries, as well as 
shrines, temples and churches, all went, 
and with them a very wholesome force 
in the community. 

“So an official appeal has been made to 
the representatives of the so-called ‘Three 
Religions,’ Shinto, Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, to exert their strength in saving 
the national life. These religions are so 
diverse as to have only this in common, 
that they are religious, but they are all 
vital factors for good. 


CHRISTIANITY RECOGNIZED 

“Christianity is now regularly recog- 
nized as one of the religions of Japan, 
welcomed and vigorous. By actual count 
the churches are as yet few and small, 
but in influence they have a commanding 
place. Only one person in two hundred 
belongs to a church, and yet all through 
Japanese society are leaders who have 
been to Christian schools, or who by 
reading and association with Christians 
have become convinced of the truth of 
this faith. If questioned they would say 
that in their public life they are Shinto- 
ists, in their family life Buddhists, and in 
their own personal life, Christians. They 
are not enrolled in the churches, but can 
be counted on for genuine loyalty to the 
ideals of Christianity. They are to be 
found in the imperial court, in diplomatic 
circles, in business and the professions 
and very noticeably among labor union 
leaders. In fact, the liberal groups in 
every profession are deeply influenced by 
Christian standards. This twilight zone of 
Christian influence is most pronounced 
in Japan. But, of course, it depends 
eventually on healthy churches and church 
schools as well as other religious insti- 
tutions. Through these the direct influ- 
ence of Christianity as the vital faith of 
a modern man, Asiatic or Occidental, is 
exerted, tempering the crudities of modern 
industrial conditions, working through the 
inconsistencies between ideal and per- 
formance in business and society. Within 
seventy years Christianity has found deep 
rootage in Japanese life.” 
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similar to that of the Quakers. This 
recommendation has likewise been re- 
ferred to the social service department. 


Oldest Methodist 
Minister Dies 

The Rev. Seth Reed, of Flint, Mich., 
vyhose one hundredth birthday was 
saarked by the Methodists of Michigan 
last June, died on March 24 from com- 
plications brought about by an accidental 
fall. Until the day of his accident, Dr. 
Reed, whose career covered most of the 
development of the state, had been an 
active participant in the life of the church. 


Mission Board Fifty 
Years Old 


The Canadian Baptist Foreign Mission 
board is fifty years old, and is celebrating 
that fact. The first mission to be estab- 
lished by this vigorous body was in India, 
so that native leaders and missionaries 
from India are being given a prominent 
place in the exercises that mark the anni- 
versary. 


Presbyterian Moderator 
Has Typhoid 

Dr. Charles F. Wishart, moderator of 
the Presbyterian general assembly, is in 
a Pittsburgh hospital with a mild case of 
typhoid fever. All speaking engagements 
have been cancelled, but it is expected 
that Dr. Wishart will be able to open the 
approaching session at Grand Rapids. 


Philadelphia Preachers 
Back City Clean-up 


Told that the mayor and chief of police 
were not being given adequate support 
in their efforts to clean up Philadelphia, 
more than six hundred ministers, repre- 
senting all communions, marched to the 
city hall and personally assured the offi- 
cials of their support. Philadelphia has 
been trying a new broom in the form of a 
general in the marine corps as chief of 
police, and the broom has cleaned alto- 
gether too well for the comfort of many 
of the city’s politicians. But if the reli- 
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support, there is no reason why a city 
that has been notoriously “corrupt and 
contented” for years should not learn 
the joys of decency. 


Bishop Waldorf Finds Six 
Contented Methodists 


When Bishop E. L. Waldorf of the 
Methodist church was questioning the 
candidates for admission into the Kansas 
conference he drew from them the usual 
affirmative answer to the demand: “Do 
you approve of our church government 
and policy?” “That's good,” commented 
the bishop, when the candidates had met 
the required test. “You are about the 
only six men in the church that do!” 


Bible Class Demonstration 
at Baptist Convention 


When the northern Baptist convention 
is in session at Milwaukee, beginning 
May 28, a demonstration will be given of 
the methods followed in the famous Bible 
class conducted by Dr. D. J. Evans in 
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the First Baptist church of Kansas City. 
This class claims to have turned out 
50,000 men on a single Sunday, when 
engaged in an attendance competition, 
and averages 3,000 in attendance every 
week. The men’s classes of all the Bap- 
tist churches within a hundred miles of 
Milwaukee will be asked to adjourn on 
the Sunday of convention week, so that 
their members can participate in this 
demonstration, in which Dr. Evans and 
the president of the class, Mr. N. W. 
Dible, will employ the methods used with 
such power in Kansas City. 


Baptists Report Progress 
in Hungary 


Mission work conducted by Baptists in 
Hungary brought the church membership 
up to 10,079 by the close of 1923. During 
the year there were 1046 baptisms in the 
sixty congregations or districts. There are 
now 414 mission stations, with sixty paid 
preachers and three hundred volunteer 
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workers. The theological seminary gradu- 
ated twenty-two. 


Editors Change in 
Episcopalian Sanctums 

Dr. Frederick C. Grant, rector of 
Trinity church, Chicago, has been made 
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editor-in-chief of the Anglican Theologi- 
cal Review, a quarterly published by the 
Columbia University Press of New York. 
The review is now in its seventh volume. 
At the same time, Dr. W. Russell Bowie, 
rector of Grace church, New York, has 
presented his resignation as editor of the 


Quakers Appeal for War Outlawry 
by Churches 


UAKERS OF AMERICA and Eng- 
e) land have united in an appeal “to 
all churches of Christ in all countries” call- 
ing for action to the churches 
from any sort of support for the war 
system. The manifesto, in part, 
“Christianity seems to us to face a grave 
crisis and a divine duty. In this after- 
math of history’s most terrible war, we 
see two paths before us. One leads in- 
evitably to another war by renewed pre 
paredness of the most efficient military, 
economic, educational and religious means 
of waging it. The other begins with a 
complete rejection of f 


separate 


Savs: 


and of all 
preparations for it, for any purpose and 
against any people; it definite 
organization for peace 

“These two paths lie in opposite dire¢ 
tions; we cannot follow them 
both. There is no shadow of doubt on 
which of them are found the foot-prints 
and the sign-posts of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Christ would not send his dis 
ciples where he himself does not lead 
‘Follow me,’ has been forever his watch- 
word. Shall not, then, the Christian 
church follow its leader with perfect 
loyalty along this path? 


war, 


demands 


possibly 


NATIONAL LOYALTY 


“Such consistent 
The 


and 


loyalty to Christ is 
with loyalty to 
higher loyalty includes the lo 
gives to all its best and brightest 
The Christian's 
source, its inspiration and its 
direction in his love of God and his fel 
low-men Christ taught the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man; his 
church transcends all divisions of nation 
ality, all prejudices and hatreds of nation 
for nation and of class for class. It must 
rise to the height of its divinely 
mission It must depend on the 
leadership of generals or admirals, or 
financiers; nor await the changing poli- 
cies of statecraft. In time of war, as in 
time of peace, it must keep its eye single 
to God's commands, and must draw 
stantly its Founder's 
stupendous contrast between that whi 
is Caesar's and that which is God's 
“As Christians, we are 
warless world. We are firmly « 
that this can be achieved only by refusal 
to participate in war, simply and _ suffi- 
ciently because war is by its very nature 
at variance with the message, the spirit, and 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. We unite 
in supporting treaties of arbitration and 
conciliation, limitation and reduction of 
armaments, international courts of justice, 
a league or association of nations for the 
preservation of peace. This is well; it is 
a great achievement for statesmen to ac- 
complish these things; but it is not suffi- 
cient for the Christian church. 


one’s native land 
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love ot cot 


stance. intry 


finds its 


given 


not 


con- 
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} 
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striving for a 
onvinced 


“A principle is greater than any or all 
of its applications. The fundamental 
peace principle of Christianity demands 
the utter rejection of war, unequivocally 
and without compromise. With this 
principle in its charter the Christian 
church can always utter a clear and 
mistakable verdict on any specific meas- 
ure of statesmanship that is proposed; it 
will not be misled or coerced, by 
ment or by force, into participating in 
any kind or degree of preparation for war, 
or into lending the Chris- 
tianity to the waging of any war 


un- 


argu- 


sanction of 
whatso- 
ever. 


UNCOMPROMISING CHRISTIANITY 
‘The achievement of all the 
reforms in history has 
velopment of a deep religi 
in the hearts of the 
compromising Christianity 
to great moral issues, has ne 
“The most pressing ref 
ibolish 


great moral 
1 the de- 
conviction 
Vital, un- 
hen applied 
ver failed. 

rm of our time 
and to establish ex- 
settling dis- 
and promoting co-operation among 
the nations. These peaceful means can- 
not prevail until the nations beat their 
swords into plowshares and learn war no 
more. To accomplish these results the 
Christian church in practice and profes- 
sion must condemn the whole system of 
war unequivocally and finally, relying 
not upon armed preparedness, but upon 


the awakened conscience of mankind.” 
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Southern Churchman. It is reported that 
the resignation comes as the result of 
criticisms made of his attitude on current 
questions in the life of his church. 


Receipts for Mission Society 
Show Increase 


Officers of the United Christian Mis- 
sonary Society report that receipts for 
December, January, February and half 
March show an increase of $12,000 over 
a similar period a year ago. 


Congregational Churches Unite 
in New England Town 


The First and South Congregational 
churches of Ipswich, Mass., have formed 
a single society, the edifice of the former 
being dedicated to purposes of worship, 
and that of the latter remodeled for use 
asa community house. The First Church 
has a history of 290 years and the South 
church of 175. Their union is thus symp- 
tomatic of a recognition of changed con- 
ditions calling for a changed program on 
the part of churches in this period. 


Rhode Island Adopts Weekday 
Religious Education 


There are fifteen towns and cities in 
the state of Rhode Island in which 
hildren are excused from the public 
hools for an hour each week to attend 
religious instruction in churches of their 
parents’ choosing. The only other New 
England city employing the same system 
s Bar Harbor, Me., but plans on foot now 
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type, and has won the approval of Mexi- 
cans of all classes. The church at Puebla 
replaces a fine structure destroyed by 
fire about a year ago, and is probably 
the finest Protestant edifice in Mexico. 


Largest Anglican Cathedral 
Ready for Consecration 

The largest cathedral in the church of 
England, just completed at Liverpool, will 
be consecrated on July 19. A series of 
special services will follow, occupying an 
entire week. Bishop Manning, of New 
York, has been invited to preach on the 
final Sunday morning of the week of 
celebration. Liverpool cathedral will rank 
as the third in size among the Christian 
edifices of the world, being outstripped 
in size by only St. Peter’s and the cathe- 
dral at Seville. Work was started in 
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1904, and it is remarkable that so large a 
church could have been completed in 
twenty years, especially in view of the 
interruption of the world war. When the 
cathedral of St. John the Divine is com- 
pleted in New York it will displace the 
Liverpool structure as the third in size 
among churches. 


What Questions Face a 
Church Today? 


What are the real issues with which 
the churches of the United States are 
struggling? How close are these to the 
issues that affect the future welfare of the 
people of the United States and of the 
world? Several denominations are about 
to hold their annual, bi-annual, or quad- 
rennial meetings. It is of interest to note 
the topics with which they are planning 











contemplate the extension of weekday 
religious instruction to many other com- 


munities. 


Two Strong Methodist Churches 
Dedicated in Mexico 

Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield reports the 
ledication of two strong Methodist 
hurches in Mexico. The Aztecas church, 
n the capital, has a complete equipment 
r social work of the most advanced 
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to concern themselves. Thus, the most 
independent paper within the Methodist 
ranks, Zion’s Herald, states that the five 
issues that will engage the Methodist 
general conference are, in order of 
emphasis: the reform of the episcopacy; 
the reorganization of benevolent ad- 
ministration; the proposal to elect district 
superintendents; world peace; unification 
with the Methodists of the south. 


Lenten Services In 
Chicago Loop 

Noonday services are being held in the 
Powers theatre, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Chicago federation of 
churches throughout the Lenten season. 
The speakers announced are Daniel A. 
Poling, Bishop Thomas Nicholsqn, M. P. 
Boynton, Simon P. Long, Gilbert Wilson, 
Howard Agnew Johnston, J. T. Wardle 
Stafford, and John McNeill. The services 
are being broadcast by radio. 


Dr. Hillis Slowly 
Convalescing 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, of Plymouth 
church, Brooklyn N. Y., who early in 
the year suffered a cerebral hemorrhage, 
is slowly convalescing. He has been 
granted a leave of absence for eight 
months by his church, part of which he 
will spend at Battle Creek. Plymouth 
pulpit is being supplied by Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and 
Hobart D. McKeehan. If Dr. Hillis is 
not able to return to his work, there are 
reports that Dr. Fosdick will be extended 
a call. 


What Students Think of the 
American Home and Church 

Detailed reports have now appeared of 
the discussions of the group of students 
from the colleges of New England that 
met at Holyoke, Mass., during February. 
While the number of questions considered 
was too great to admit reproduction of 
the entire list in this paper, many of the 
conclusions reached were of importance. 
Thus, for example, there was a heavy 
majority in favor of the belief that the 
home did not adequately prepare for the 
experiences of college, and almost no dis- 
sent to the statement that the fathers of 
the students present were more interested 
in their golf, lodge, or club than in the 
church. There was unanimity of opinion 
that parents do not know nor understand 
what college brings to the student's mind 
Equally clear was the feeling that “the 
church seems to demand acceptance in 
blind trust rather than on reasonable 
faith.” A few only dissented from the 
opinion that “the things taught in the 
church are not applied by the church, and 
no one seems to care about telling how 
they can be applied or seeing that they 
are applied.” Other conclusions declared 
that “the church does not give a plain 
message about wealth and material pos- 
sessions. It is not plain in its preaching 
of the brotherhood of man from the 
standpoint of racial equality. It gives 
two clearly antagonistic viewpoints of 
war.” When it came to voting as to 
whether there is a discrepancy between 
the church’s teaching on war and Christ's 
teaching, the affirmative stood at 29 and 
the negative at 2. It is of interest to 
note that when constructive suggestions 
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were asked, these students confined them- 
selves almost entirely to conditions in 
Sunday schools. Evidently, they regarded 
the church school as the key to the type 
of church service which they would most 
heartily endorse. All the students parti- 
cipating in the conference were known 
as Christian leaders on their respective 
campuses. 


More Soldiers Baptized 
Near Peking 

There has been another baptism, this 
time of eleven hundred soldiers, within 
the army of General Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
Christian now in command of the Chinese 
troops surrounding Peking. Nine pastors 
participated in the ritual, many denomina- 
tions being represented among them. It 
is estimated that at least thirteen of the 
thirty thousand troops under General 
Feng’s command are now baptized. Prob- 
ably ninety-nine per cent of the officers 
are accounted Christians. The standards 
of discipline and morality within this 
army are said to be maintained with rigor. 


One Man Teaches Ten 
Thousand 

Michael P. Szymansky, an American 
citizen of Polish parentage, has taught 
English to 9,987 aliens in the city of Chi- 
cago. For twelve years Mr. Szymanski 
has been a member of the teaching staff 
at the Division Street Y. M. C. A., and 
in this manner has made his large con- 
tribution to the solution of the difficulties 
of so great a number of foreign-born. 


Large Group to Study 
In Europe 

Under the auspices of the Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order, seventy-five 
men and women are expected to go to 
Europe this summer to study interna- 
tional and economic problems. The group 
will sail from New York on June 28 and 
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tion by Prof. A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D, 


Prof. Peake vouches for the authentic value of this scholarly 
volume in which are presented the most recent developments 
2 German O inent criticism, nowbere — cCeaal ble 

in English. Net, $3.00 


VISIONS OF HOPE AND 
FEA Study of the 


Book of Revelation and 
its Message for Today 


George W. Thorn 
Student Christian Movement has had this wor 2. 
me for the student of Scripture who finds the last bou! 
he Bible too = es & puzzle to und unaided 
ern scholars) det, 81.7 


THE CREATEST FORCE ON 
EART he Power of In: 
tensifled Prayer Thomas Payne, D.D. 


“Shows how it is possible to bring the (posta rayer life 
uptodate. Some of the most powerful fliustrationson the 
wa er life I have ever read.”"—Rev. Seth Joshua, in the ln 
uction. det, $1.35 


Gop’s WORLD PROCRAM, 


od’s Plans for Men and Their 
onsummat on 
Grant Stroh, ~ in Biblical Criti- 
cism, Moody Bible Institute. 
An absorbing study of the objective, scope and consumms 
tion of God'"s program for the race, as Indicated in an scrip. 
ture, and in human history and progress. A timely. and fas 
cinating book. Net, $1.50 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF  @#&«7»SF 


{ BELI 
Rev. Prof. H. R. Mackintosh, D.D., author 
of “‘The Divine Initiative,” etc. 
A series of ones lectures on some of the cignite 
puases of the stlan by the omnes Pro 
yheology jn Now College, Ealatorah f. Mackintosh's 
many rs in America will weliome as Net. $2.25 


THE SHOUT OF THE KING 
aw reat. Raymond, author of “Tell 

This fret ¢ ‘Tolume of sermons by the noted author of | 

England” bears a contagious couviction as to =y goals 

victory of spiritual truth. t, $1.60 


A_CHRISTIAN PROGRAM 
FOR TH 
NITY. . The Fondren Lectures, 


i923 =| Seen L. Pyciergett. A.M., LL.D. 

——— President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College 

mF whole range of indivi aa} and social welfare is sur 

stow y Dr. Butterfield. Keen analysis of conditions # 

toll owed by constructive suggestions.’’— Record asi be 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORI- 
CAL CEOCRAPHY OF T 
HOLY LAND ee. William Walter 


ith, A.M., M.D. 
Probably the best brief handbook on the history and £208 
raphy Of Palestine. Jlas latest information, an 





























» odern 
well as pacient road maps. 100 halftone illustrations 
85 inaps in color. Net, $2.00 
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will spend three weeks in London and a 
week each in Berlin, Geneva, and Paris, 
returning to the United States about the 
est of September. Many of the outstand- 
ing leaders of Europe will discuss with 
the group the problems with which they 
are familiar. 


Church Cannot Survive Another 
War, Says Rabbi Wise 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of the Free 
gmagogue, New York, has told the New 
York Times that he does not believe that 
the church can survive another war. “I 
was anything but a pacifist during the 
world war,” Dr. Wise told the newspaper. 
“But if there is another conflict, as there 


may well be, owing largely to America’s | 
filure to work for peace, if the churches | 
gain bless banners and offer up prayers | 


for the victory of national armies, they 
may still retain their edifices, organs, 
music and imcense; but the spirit will no 
longer be in them. They will be mortuary 
chapels, not living churches.” 


Bible Reading Required 

in Kentucky Schools 

A law just enacted in the state of Ken- 
tucky provides that “The teacher in 
charge shall read, or cause to be read, a 
portion of the Bible daily in every class- 
room or session room of the common 
schools of the state of Kentucky, in the 
presence of the pupils therein assembled, 
and no child shall be required to read the 
Bible against the wish of his parent or 
guardian. The failure of any teacher to 
conform to this act shall be cause for 
the revocation of his certificate in the 
manner provided by law.” 


Ninety-Year Old Church to 
Build Great Plant 


On almost the same site where it has 
stood since its organization ninety years 
wo, in the heart of Rochester, N. Y., 
the Baptist Temple—formerly known as 
the Second Baptist church—is about to 
build a plant with a value, inclusive of 
site, of more than $2,000,000. The nine- 
teth anniversary of the church was cele- 
brated with a banquet held on the night 
of March 12, at which President Clarence 
\. Barbour, of the Rochester Theological 
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Seminary, and Prof. H. B. Robins, of the 
same institution, made the principal ad- 
dresses. This downtown church has at- 


tained wide influence during the ministry of 


its present pastor, Rev. Clinton Wunder. 


Agitates for Changes in 
Methodist Church 


A delegate to the approaching general 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, Dr. Ray Allen, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has published, under the title “Keep 
thy candlestick,” a series of three articles 
on the issues to be faced by that body. 
Dr. Allen makes several suggestions tend- 
ing toward the introduction of a more 
democratic regime in the administration 


of his church, and closes with a discus- 
sion of the relation of the denomination to 
war, “the most important subject by far 
which will come before it this quadren- 
nium.” He holds that “the Methodist 
Episcopal church, through its one authori- 
tative body, the general conference, should 
this May take action so clear and definite 
as to completely separate itself from war, 
now, henceforth and forevermore, with no 
provisos, no evasions, no exceptions.” 


Prayers for Church Union 
Published 

The continuation committee of the 
world conference on faith and order has 
put out a little leaflet containing prayers 
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bespeak a new pulpit.” 


SYNTHETIC 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, of New York, names seven conspicuous 
present-day preachers in his latest volume, and says: 
we hear such voices as Hough, Sockman, Luccock,” etc. 


“In America 


“These 


THE HAUNTED 


CHRISTIANITY 


By 

Lynn Harold Hough 

Bishop McConnell savs 
that this book “is a ver- 
itable spiritual tonic. The 
range of the thought, the 
electric vigor of the style 
and the exuberantly hope- 
ful outlook make it a 
positive antidote to the 
miasmic depression which 
seems to have settled 
down on many good 
minds since the close of 


the Great War.” 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


SUBURBS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 
By 
Ralph W. Sockman 


The sermons contained 
in this volume are an ef- 
fort to interpret life by 
one who stands at the 
very center of the com- 
plex currents in our coun- 
try’s metropolis. They 
are an appeal to organized 
Christianity as well as to 
individual Christianity. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


HOUSE 
By 
Halford E. Luccock 


The author shows a rare 
gift for vivid writing, a 
genius for telling illustra- 
tions, a sense of humor, 
and deep spiritual insight 
which will redeem this 
book from the limbo into 
which volumes of sermons 
have recently been going. 
Preachers have something 
to learn about homiletics 
from these sermons. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid, 


A CASKET OF CAMEOS—More Texts That Made History 
By F. W. Boreham 


The author takes twenty-two texts of Scripture, which were the molding and 
inspiring factors in the lives of an equal number of men and women, and acknowledged 
by them to be such, and demonstrates again the immeasurable power that lies in the 
Holy Scriptures to transform individual character, and to crown individual life with the 
beauty of holiness and the glory of service. 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 
IS GOD LIMITED?—By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


In discussing this great question Bishop McConnell asks, “If there are limita- 
tions, how are we to conceive of them so as to preserve the moral and spiritual values 
which are the glory of the Christian ideal of God?” 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE EPIC OF EARTH—By William L. Stidger 


This volume deals with the phenomena of nature as recorded in the Bible, and 
is full of suggestive and helpful spiritual evaluations and applications. The volume 
contains instructive and illuminating chapters on earth, snow, glaciers, winds, ice- 
bergs, light, fire, water, thunder, ways, springs, canyons, lakes, and sunsets. The 
illustrations are impressive and beautiful and are reproductions of original photographs 


Illustrated. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 
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and suggestions for the celebration of 
the eight days ending with Pentecost or 
Whitsunday, June 8. Copies may be ob- 


tained from Robert H. Gardiner, 174 
Water Street, Gardiner, Me. Suggestive 
of the other prayers gathered in the pam- 
phlet is this one: “O God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ our only Saviour, 
the prince of peace; give us grace seri- 
ously to lay to heart the great dangers we 
are in by our unhappy divisions. Take 
away all hatred and prejudice, and what- 
soever else may hinder us from godly 
union and concord: that as there is but 
one body and one spirit, and one hope of 
our calling, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of us all, so 
we may be all of one heart and of one 
soul, united in one holy bond of truth 
and peace, of faith and charity, and may 
with one mind and one mouth glorify 
thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


Curriculum at New Russian 
Theological Seminary 

The course of study of the new theo- 
logical academy in Moscow, which is 
largely supported by gifts from America 
pledged by Bishop Edgar Blake and Dr. 
L. O. Hartman of the Methodist church, 
is reported in the Moscow “Izvestia” to 
be: Life and doctrines of Christ, and in- 
troduction to the Old and New Testa- 
ments, lecturer, Bishop George Dobron- 
ravov, rector of the academy; history of 
the Christian church, lecturer, Prof. Pop- 
off; substance and the _ philosophical 
foundation of the orthodox Christian con- 
templation, lecturer, Archbishop Alexan- 
der Vedensky; Christian ethics, lecturer, 
Dr. Julius F. Hecker; the theory of ser- 
mons, lecturer, Metropolitan Evdokim; 
the practical sermon, lecturer, Bishop 
Krassotin. The Moscow papers report 
an enrollment of forty students. The 
course of study covers three years. 


To Mark Tercentenary 
of George Fox 

Sometime in July, 1624, George Fox 
was born. The three hundredth anniver- 
sary this year is to be marked by the 
Society of Friends all over the world. 
The largest gathering, which will be at- 
tended by Quakers from all parts of Eng- 
land, will be at Kendal during the first 
week in August. Some of the most stir- 
ring incidents in the life of Fox were 
connected with this part of the country, 
and pilgrimages will be made to all the 
hallowed spots. Special meetings will also 
be held at Hartshall, near Nuneaton, the 
nearest meeting-house to Fox's birthplace 
at Fenny Drayton; at Launceston, in the 
castle of which Fox was imprisoned: and 
at Cambridge, where he was roughly 
handled by the undergraduates. So far, 
no preparations have been made for spe- 
cial meetings in London, although it is 
there that Fox lies buried in the Quaker 
burying ground at Bunhill, not far from 
the other graveyard in which John Bun- 
yan lies. 


Still Another Methodist 
General Conference 


The general conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion church will 
open in Indianapolis, Ind., on May 7. 
About 3,000 persons are expected to be in 
attendance. 
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Disciples’ Minister Rejoices 
in Open Membership Increase 

Dr. John Ray Ewers, pastor of the 
East End Christian church of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., says, in his church bulletin: “The 
morning mail brings still another letter 
recording victory for ‘the practice of 
Christian union.’ This time it is one of 
our older ministers, a man of kindly heart 
and broad mind, who has succeeded in his 


effort. It is said that there are about 
nine hundred community churches in the 








What Is 


Modernism ? 
By Leighton Parks, D.D. 


Rector of Saint Bartholomew's, New York 


Written for men and women who, no 
longer satisfied with the old expressions of 
faith, are in deep distress and long for a 
freedom of faith which will enable them to 
worship God in spirit and in truth. $1.00 


The God of the 
Early Christians 


By Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, D.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 


Shows how the teaching of Jesus and 
Paul concerning God passed through the 
influence of Paul and his followers from 
being simply another of the many cults 
of the ages into a universal religion with 
God and Jesus Christ, His Son, as co- 
equal, $1.75 


The 
Birth and Growth 


of Religion 
By George Foot Moore, D.D. 


Professor of the History of Religion, 
Harvard University 
An account of the origin and develop- 
ment of religion that the average reader 
can easily understand. The author finds 
the universal motive of religion in the 
impulse to self-preservation and eventu- 
ally to self-realization. $1.50 


9 
The World’s 
. + . 
Living Religions 
By Robert Ernest Hume, Ph.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 
Aims to lay a foundation on the basis 
of which a thoughtful reader can reach a 
real understanding of the essential differ- 
ences between the extant religions of the 


world and an adequate knowledge of their 
origin, literature, history, and values. $1.75 
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Around the 
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TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2. 
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Preachers and Teachers 
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United States, and the movement has 
just begun, and that there are about one 
hundred open membership churches 
among the Disciples of Christ. There 
never can be union until we allow people 
to think for themselves and until we re- 
spect the spiritual experiences of our fel- 
lowmen. We stand for inclusion and not 
for exclusion. It is doubtful if Protestant- 
ism will survive unless all Protestants, at 
least, practice Christian union among 
themselves.” 


Community Church Thrives In 
Small Missouri Town 

Four years ago the four Protestant 
churches in the little town of Edina, Knox 
County, Mo., under the leadership of the 
pastor of the Methodist church united 
their membership in a community church 
which has had a marked influence on the 
community. Not only have long-standing 
factional lines been wiped out, but large 
congregations and Sunday school attend- 
ances have been developed. There is a 
young peoples’ class in the Sunday school, 
composed largely of high school students, 
with a membership of nearly forty, and 
a men’s Bible class with a membership 
of nearly seventy-five. All civic and social 
work in the town is under the auspices of 
the church, and the pastor, Rev. J. Howard 
Thompson, cooperates closely with nu- 








merous other organizations, such as the | 
farm bureau and the home-maker’s clubs | 


for which the county is famous. 


Baptist Pastors Form 
Loyalty Movement 

Baptists of Albany, Schenectady, and 
Troy, N. Y., have adopted a statement on 
which it is hoped the entire denomination 
can unite in expressing its loyalty to the 
basic principles of Baptist faith and the 
program of the northern Baptist conven- 
tion. Declaring that not more than ten 


per cent of the church’s membership is | 


directly interested in the present theologi- 


cal controversy, but that if this continues | 


there is likely to be a split that will pro- 
duce three separate bodies, these Baptist 
ministers suggest as a platform on which 
everybody can stand the following five 
points: 

1. The deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. Salvation through faith in the cruci- 
fied, risen, living and coming Christ. 

3. The unique authority of the Bible 
as the divinely given record of redemp- 
tion through Jesus Christ. 


4. The complete autonomy of the local | 


church, and the right of each individual 
to his own understanding of Christian 
truth 

5. Our supreme obligation to give the 
gospel of Christ to the whole world. 

No attempt is being made to form an 
organization to promote the acceptance 
of this statement, but it is hoped that con- 
gregations and associations will, of their 
own volition, consider and approve it. 


Presbyterian General Assembly 
In a Baptist Church 

Another evidence of the cordial rela- 
tions today existing between denomina- 
tions is to be found in the announcement 
'rom Grand Rapids, Mich., that when the 
136th general assembly of the Presby- 
terian church convenes there on May 22 
it will hold its business sessions in the 
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OUTSTANDING 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The Miracle of Me By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D. 


Addresses that are somehow different. Thought and heart are in them; they 
are full of human interest. ‘There is a directness, a humanness and natural- 
ness, with remarkable brevity that bespeak a surcharged personality.” 
The twelve titles explore as many different regions of direct concern to folks 
who are in touch with themselves and the world about them. $1.25 net. 





Borrowed Axes By Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. 


Sermons of Common Sense by the author of “Acres of Diamonds.”’ 
Wide familiarity with life, knowledge of the needs of the people, great practical 





sympathy with young people in their endeavors to Eee themselves to 
find and fill more worthy places, and an inexhaustible fund of Christian 
common sense, mark this group of sermons. $1.25 net. 


Prophecy and the Prophets By Barnard C. Taylor, D.D. 


Part I of this book has to do with Old Testament prophecy in general, seeking 
to outline the characteristic features of this important section of the elder 
Scriptures. In Part II, each book of prophecy is discussed in the order given 
in the English Bible. $1.25 net. 





The Greater Christ By A. D. Belden, B.D. (Lond.) 


Essays in Religious Restatement. 

Here are the short treatments of such living themes as religion and evolution, 
the authority of the Scriptures, the divinity of Christ, the meaning of the 
death of Jesus, and the return of Christ. $1.50 net. 





Does Religion Pay? By William Dudley Nowlin, D.D., LL.D. 


Twelve revival sermons repeatedly used in revival services with great effect in 
the Southland, and reproduced largely as they came from the preacher's lips in 
rapid extemporaneous speech. Dr. G. W. Truett, commenting on this work, 
speaks in the highest terms of the important themes, the simple, wholesome 
words, the apt, telling illustrations, and the preacher’s sureness of his message. 

$1.25 net. 





Social Imperatives By Craig S. Thoms, Ph.D. 


The bravest men are afraid of social disaster. This fear is the silver lining of 
the clouds of our day. _It seems there is a vivid social consciousness, a lively 
sense of social responsibility. What obligations does this social conscious- 
ness perceive? In a very helpful way Professor Thoms has set them forth, 
emphasizing eight striking needs which his readers will agree are imperative. 

$1.25 net. 


The Birth of the Bible By Theodore Heysham, Ph. D. 


A new pathway to the better understanding of the Bible. 

An unfolding of the facts about the origin, transmission, and translation of 
the Bible. Doctor Heysham has designed a unique and original chart in 
colors which shows how the Bible came to us, vividly picturing the history 
of the great Book. In concise yet comprehensive chapters he gives a de- 
scription in detail of the facts pictured in the chart. All ages, classes and 
creeds will find their most puzzling questions about the Bible answered in 
these pages. $1.50 net. 
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Fountain Street Baptist church. As usual, 
the opening session will be devoted to 
the sermon of the retiring moderator, Dr. 
Charles F. Wishart, and the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. 


Another Negative Win in 
New York Debate 

The Straton-Potter series of debates 
in New York City drags along. The latest, 
on the topic: “Resolved: that the virgin 
birth of Jesus Christ is a fact and an 
essential Christian doctrine,” was held on 
March 22. As previously, the negative, 
this time held by Dr. Potter, won. 


A Cross-Section of Chinese 
Student Opinion 

Prof. William Hung, of the theological 
department of Peking University, states 
that “At Peking University every fresh- 
man is required to take four semester 
hours of religion. This year’s course at 
the men’s college is known as ‘The Funda- 
mentals of Faith,’ and the method of the 
course is for each student to submit a 
series of questions on certain religious 
problems, and then each of the questions 
will be brought up in class for discussion 
after they have been classified and re- 
arranged by the teacher. Among the fifty 
students, thirty-six call themselves Chris- 
tians and three Confucianists, nine 
students specifying that they believe in 
no religion at all. Two students do not 
know how to classify themselves reli- 
giously.”” Among the most frequently asked 
questions Prof. Hung lists: Is there a 
future life? What is religion? Can aman 
live a noble life without believing in any 
religion? How can we prove the existence 
of God? Where is God? Why does God 
permit evil? What is the trinity? Is 
Christ man or God? Were the miracles 
of Jesus true? How cai the death of 
Christ save us? What and where is the 
kingdom of God? 


Episcopalian Ministers 
Indict War 

At a recent dinner of graduates of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., members of the alumni as- 


sociation who served in the world war 
took an unequivocal stand against fur- 
ther support of war. “War,” said Rev. 


Henry W. Hobson of All Saints’, Worces- 
ter, Mass., the alumnus with the most dis- 
tinguished war record, “war has come to 
represent just one picture to me. In the 
St. Mihiel advance I came across a group 
of our American soldiers ringed about a 
great sand pit where some German sol- 
diers had been trapped in dugouts by the 
swiftness of the advance. Mind you, they 
were mainly farmer boys from Kansas 
and Missouri; boys who at home never 
had a cruel thought in all their lives. But 
now they had hit upon a mest exciting 
sport. Part of the group were hurling hand 
bombs into the dugouts, and as the 
stunned and suffocated Germans rushed 
out with hands lifted, and scuttled to an- 
other door, the rest of our boys with lev- 
eled rifles shot them down like so many 
rats. It was all I could do to stop this 
entertaining game, and that’s what war 
does with character—bedevils it. And the 
only way to stop it is to begin now; not 
wait until we are all rushed into its hell 
again,” 
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An Annuity of $200.00 for Mini 
uity of $200.00 for Ministers 
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$ 200.00 pension every year, for life, after age 65. 
2200.00 for accidental death. 
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2000.00 for permanent total disability. 
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lication blenk, stating your AGE at ay birthday and The Christia 
Century. 
e. - 7 
The Ministers Protective Society 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. 
NOTE.—Beware of all who would deceive you regarding an Annuity. 
The Annuity is assured to all who qualify for it. It is now being paid 
by at least one protective Concern, and from a rate that has not aver- 
aged more than $10.00 in many, many years. 
Why carry with a company that cancels your policy when you reach 
the age of 70, and kicks you out to root or to die? Beware of all false 
prophets, and get protection that protects when you need it most—in 
old age. Insure with the M. P. S.— a Concern that complies with all 
requirements of State Laws, and never has had a single contested claim. 
The M. P. 8. is good enough for many of the leading clergymen of 
America. Ask them. “The best yet’ is the word. 
A New Novel By 
- 
Albert Parker Fitch 
NONE SO BLIND 
Bishop Slattery writes: ‘‘] have read Dr. Fitch's novel carefully. 
I want to tell you how excellent | think it is. It is exceedingly inter- 
esting as a story, and is still finer as a description of American college 
life. There are some chapters that are eloquent. I hope the book will 
have a wide reading; and have just as wide appreciation.” 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman writes: “This is the best book on college | 
life in American literature. It has made a lasting impression on me— 
Boston of the Victorian and modern eras, Harvard in the shadow and 
in the sunlight, and every principal character delineated stands out 
with startling clearness.” | 
Mr. W. N. Tinker, Field Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., says: 
“It is an absorbing story and is sure to make a great appeal to all 
college and university men.” 
$2.50 at all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORE Dr. W. W. White, President 
JUNE 18—JULY 29, 1924 
Courses for Rptae, Bietonasion, Saray Ceeiees, Cate uianens other 
Leaders and Workers. 
A strong 6 wove Bi of PHONETICS AND MISSIONARY LINGUISTICS. 
Pastors of fi ks ul in New York. 
Faun Dawn Otidatnein ein 
Write to JOHN ANDERSON WOOD, Dean - 545 Lexington Ave., New York = 
ors ema 
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An Easter Privilege 


om ao 


HIS Easter season is a fitting time to place in the hands of your thought- 
ful friends The Christian Century, which is striving to minister to the 
multitudes in the churches and out who are alive to the coming of these 
mighty changes in the world’s life, especially as they affect the church, and 
who are desirous of keeping in touch with current developments. Moreover, 
you could do nothing more helpful to the inner life of your friends than to 


solicit their subscriptions. 


When Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, of the Hyde Park 


Baptist Church of Chicago says, “‘No other religious journal has contributed 
to my thought and living anything like the wealth of guidance and inspir- 
ation that I find in The Christian Century,” he expresses the feeling of many 


thousands of our readers. 
to your friends. 
and earnest Easter time? 


Our Part 


Our circulation department has 
devised four ways in which your 
friends may enter our great circle 
at slight expense. We present here- 
with four coupons indicating these 
four ways. But note carefully: The 
regular subscription price of The 
Christian Century is $4.00 per year 
(ministers $3.00). In no case is any 
deviation made _from this regular 
rate except as a “recruiting device” 
for enlisting new readers. The offers 
attached therefore are for new sub- 
scribers only. Note also that the 
coupons may be used only at this 
Easter season. 


How You Can Best 
Cooperate 


Not simply by handing these altern- 
ative offers to your friends, but by 
actually going to them—or phoning 
them—and securing their subscrip- 
tions. They will thank you for doing 
them this favor. 


Note.—On foreign subscriptions 
send $1.04 extra for postage; on 
Canadian subscriptions, 52 cents. 





The Christian Century will bring this same wealth 


Why not point them to these possibilities at this thoughtful 


OUR EASTER GIFT TO YOUR FRIENDS 
Four ways by which they may subscribe 


cpoc-----—------------ 


SPECIAL RATE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
| THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Date 
Dear Sirs: Seen enter name below for one year’s subscription (new) to The Christian Cenrary at the 
special rate of $3 ($2 if a minister: please use “Rev.”) which amount is enclosed herew'th. 
—— . ee : on a 
| THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR $6.00 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
| 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Date 


Dear Sirs: For the enclosed $6.00 please send The Christian Century for one year to the three addresses 
j below. They are new subscribers. 





| Name Address 

| Name Address 
Name Address 

| “ice iy Kddsees 

| TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Date 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1 for a twelve weeks’ acquaintance subscription to The Christian 
| Century. 





Name (Use title “Rev.” ifa minister) Address 





| *““GOODSPEED’S"” WITH A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
| THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: Please enter name below (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The Christian Century 
at your noe rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00: please use “Rev.”). The amount called for is enclosed here- 
| with. You will please send without extra charge a copy of Goodspeed’s New Testament 





Address 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Caroline Atwater Mason’s Novel of the Religious Crisis 


THE HIGH WA 


C. Campbell Morgan says: “I wish I could get some millionaire to pay for a 
lion copies as a real investment in the interest of God. I’d scatter it 





New York Times: 
“To few writers 

falle the good luck 
Caroline Atwater 


half-mil 
broadcast. Its message is tremendous.” 


FIRST EDITION —Sold Out! 
SECOND EDITION— Ready ! 
THIRD EDITION—In Preparation! 





New York Herald: 

“It was bound to 
come. Eminently 
timely . 


Cloth, $2.00 





jason... when in- 
terest in this eub- 
ject is at ite peak.” 











THe WAY or PRAYER 


By PETER AINSLIE 


A book of devotion altogether out of the ordinary. In addition 
to prayers for use, day by day, it gives the various aspects of 
prayer, such as its reality, its fellowship, hindrances to, the 
danger of hurrying in, and its relation to common duties of life 


Cloth, $1.00 
The Truth About the Near East 


BEGINNING AGAIN AT ARARAT 


By MABEL E. ELLIOTT, M. D. 


Has American relief work in the Near East been worth while? 
Here i is the inner human history of a vivid four years, plus this 

“modern Florence Nightingale’s’” own constructive ideas as to 
the meaning of it all and as to the real permanent value of the 
American effort. Illustrated, $2.00 


A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN 
THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 


By JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.ASS. 
Author of ‘Wonder Tales of the Ancient World,” “The Story of 
the Pharaohs,”’ etc. 
Including the discovery of King Tutankamen’s tomb, this story 
of exploration and research, which reveals the Land of the 
Pharaohs as the Mecca of the archaeologists and treasure- 
hunter is told by Mr. Baikie in graphic and well-authenticated 
detail 32 full page wlustrations, 8vo, cloth, $3.00 


QUIET TALKS ABOUT SIMPLE 
ESSENTIALS 


AND THE PRESENT WORLD OUTLOOK 
By S. D. GORDON 


A refreshing volume on the simple though really important 
things in the Christian life, from the pen of a greatly appreciated 
devotional writer and Evangelist. $1.26 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE 


ON HISTORY, LITERATURE AND ORATORY 


By THOMAS TIPLADY 
Author of ‘‘The Cross at the Front,”’ etc. 


From historians, writers in other fields, orators, Mr. Tiplady 
brings together a great body of testimony to the unapproach 
able value of the Book of Books. $1.00 


MOBILIZING ror PEACE 


Edited by FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D. 
Educational Secretary, World Alliance for International Friendship. 


Addresses delivered at the Congress on America and the Perma- 

nent Court of International Justice. 

A remarkable assemblage of influential opinion covering almost 

every phase possible to a discussion of the furtherance and stabil- 

ization of the world wx: e, by such prominent thinkers as: 
William P. Merrill, D. Chas. E Jefferson, D.D., Prof. Rg ng Adams 

Brown, D.D., Hon. Oscar Straus, Pres. A. Lawrence Lowell, 


Pres. Mary E. 
Wooley and many others. 


Cloth, $2.00 


New Revell Books Well Worth Owning 


written ...@ 
worked out story. ” 











LAW ¢ersus LAWLESSNESS 


Edited by FRED. B. SMITH 


Addresses by prominent men of the hour, delivered at the 
Citizenship Conference: 
Bishop McDowell 

Hon. Roy A. Haynes 

Mrs. Raymond Robins 

Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise 

Hon. Carter Glass 

Hon. Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot 
Ex-Governor Henry J. Allen 
Rev. Chas. R. Zahniser 

Hon. William E. Borah 
Joseph Fort Newton, D.D. 


Second Edition, $1.00 


A LAYMAN’S CONFESSION 


OF FAITH 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 
Author of ‘The Christ We Forget,”’ etc. 


A book for the present crisis—strong, lucid, tolerant, generous 
to those who hold views differing from those of the author; as 
applicable to the man in the pew as the man in the pulpit. $1.40 


ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
UNBELIEF 


By ALBERT CLARK WYCKOFF 
Author of ‘The Non-Sense of Christian Science”’ 
Professor of Psychology, Biblical Seminary in New York. 
A carefully-prepared, well-balanced examination of the root- 
cause, development and symptoms of various forms of religious 
unbelief. A study of more than ordinary value, reflecting a 
mind which has pondered long and exhaustively on the vagaries 
and shortcomings of mankind. Cloth, $1.50 


GOD’S OPEN: Sermons That 
Take Us Out-of-Doors 
By JAMES I. VANCE, D.D., LL.D. 


“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones’ —these famous words of the Bard of Avon are eminently 
descriptive of Dr. Vance’s latest book. $1.50 


THE CONDITIONS OF 
CONVERSION 


By W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 


Dr. Watkinson requires no introduction. For a period covering 
two generations, this gifted preacher has been giving of his 
treasure to a world of readers. Cloth, $1.50 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


By G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 


This is the first really “‘big’’ book of Dr. Morgan’s in recent 
years. It reflects on every page his keen, analytical powers, 
and the marked ability with which, for a juarter of a century, 
he has contributed to a fuller, ever-deve oping knowledge of 
the content and meanings of Holy Writ. 

550 pages, 8vo, cloth, $3.75 


CYCLOPEDIA or RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES 


By JAMES GILCHRIST LAWSON 


From many sources, Mr. Lawson has gleaned a great harvest of valuable incident of almost every description, especially suited to 
the use of pastors, evangelists, Sunday School teachers, and Christian workers of all c 


Over 2,500 illustrations, 523 pages, large 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 





NEW YORK 
158 Fifth Avenue 
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